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EAST AFRICA. 
four women who had gone beyond the 


“line of vedettes were captured by the enemy’s 
“scouts.” This telegram, which appeared in the papers of 
Wednesday, is a forcible and humorous comment (though 
perhaps the humour may be concealed from the persons most 
nearly concerned) upon the most recent performance of the 
popular farce of “ Rescue and Retire” at the Khedivial Theatre, 
Souakin. So thoroughly has Sir Francis GRENFELL’s very 
complete little army performed its work ; so well justified 
was the immediate return of the English forces to Egypt. 
The Pax Britannica has been established in the Souakin 
district so entirely that, as some telegrams of a more 
optimist tone recount the incident, not every woman who 
ventures to go and gather wood without the protection of 
an escort in sufficient numbers is captured by the enemy 
—which is indeed something to be thankful for. Yet we 
can hardly hope that even this exceedingly pat and inge- 
nious little illustration of the effectual manner in which 
this Red Sea Dolorous Gard has been relieved will have any 
effect on the stolid carelessness of the majority at home or 
on the calculated timidity of Government. Perhaps both 
people and rulers are waiting till Osman Diena shall 
one day surprise Souakin bodily ; though it is by no means 
certain that this would not be taken as the signal to 
“ retire” simpliciter without such “ rescuing” as consists in 
killing some hundreds of dervishes, holding games in the 
classical manner outside the gates (see newspapers), and 
having woodgatherers carried off under the martial noses of 
some four thousand British and allied troops. 

The news from the interior, though always to be received 
with the utmost caution, seems still favourable to belief in the 
safety both of Mr. Stantey and of Em1y. There appears to 
be no doubt in the minds of the authorities of the Congo 


State that the explorer is either between the Aruwimi and | Cabinet. 


the Nile or at Wadelai, and not only is there still no kind | 


of confirmation of the alleged Mahdist success at Lado, but 
positive and recent assurance seems to have been received 
that nothing was known of such a success at Khartoum. 
If we could believe the counter-news of Mahdist defeats in 
the Bahr el Ghazal and elsewhere, an additional reason for 
supplying Osman Dicna with false news would be forth- 
comi Thus, although certain bad news may arrive at 
any moment, the general tendency of information up to the 
present time may be said rather to be uncertainly good. 
Not least important, by any means, is the reported de- 
thronement of that amiable young King of Uganda who 
killed Bishop Hannineton, closed the Wadelai-Zanzibar 
route, and seems in general to have been a younger edition 
of the potentate whom Marwa, his wife, very properly 
caused to be filled with the fruit of his own devices. This 
will be especially important news if it be true, on the 
one side to Emmy Pasa and on the other to the British 
East African Company, which appears to be managing its 
domains under the Anglo-German agreement with remark- 
able judgment and skill. No one probably, after the expe- 
rience of the past year or two, really believes in the West 
Coast and Congo route to the so-called Equatorial Pro- 
vinces ; and even Mr. Sranzey’s fullest success, if it were 
ascertained, would not now disprove the fact that he 
allowed his master-passion as an explorer to get the better 
of his immediate duty as commander of a relief expedition. 
But the possibility, which is of course only a possibility, of 
reopening Uganda has also a direct concernment with the 
desirableness, or rather, in the long run, the necessity, of 
reopening the routes from the North, as well as those from 
the South, to the upper regions of the Nile. It appears to 
be settled that this is not going to be done now by England. 


But even fools cannot force the Fates—they can only thwart 
and delay them. It will have to be done, and it will be 
done ; though when, by whom, and for whose benefit no 
one can say. 


DEFENCE OF THE PORTS. 


HE Committees formed in the Northern and Scotch 
ports to consider the proposals made by the Govern- 
ment for their defence have come to an eminently sensible 
decision. They have combined to name another Com- 
mittee, which has been instructed to inform Lord Sauispury 
that, in the opinion of the Northern and Scotch ports, it is 
the business of Government to provide for their defence. 
On some minor points the pronouncements of the Com- 
mittees are full of sense, as when, for instance, they point 
out that defences are needed, and none which are not 
thoroughly efficient will be satisfactory. But the most 
creditable of their decisions is that in which they declare 
that unity of administration is absolutely necessary in war, 
and can only be exercised by the national Government. A 
vague notion has been floating in the minds of various 
persons, and has found its way into the papers, that some- 
thing might be done by the establishment of local defensive 
forces for local work, and the erection of fortifications by local 
exertions. As soon as this pious imagination came to be 
examined, it was at once obvious that nothing could well 
come of it but confusion in peace and division of force in 
war. Whether a local rate might not be levied as an aid to 
the expense of forts built for the protection of a particular 
place is perhaps a question. It is beyond all question that 
the defence of the great ports is primarily a national con- 
cern, and should be undertaken under the responsibility 
and control of the national Government. The decision’ of 
the Committees ought to strengthen the hands of the 
It shows that there is every disposition on the 
part of the trading community to support the Government 
in a policy of expenditure for defensive purposes. 

This being settled as a preliminary, it remains to be 
decided what form the outlay ought to take. On this 
point there is likely to be some sparring between ex- 
perts. The trifling and courteous passage of arms between 
Admiral Cotoms and Captain GrenFELL already shows what 
differences of opinion are likely to arise. What Captain 
GRENFELL’s personal opinion may be we have not been in- 
formed, but the Admiral appears to rank him with those 
who are inclined to spend largely on forts. Whether or no, 
there is certainly a party which is apparently more anxious 
to spend on forts than on ships, and a party which is more 
anxious to spend on ships than on forts. Admiral CoLtoms 
is the able spokesman of these last. As usual, there is a 
great deal said on both sides which seems very convincing 
to those who can only see one side at a time. The fort 
party maintains that ports ought to be able to look after 
themselves ; and that, if ships must be told off to protect 
them, then a large part of the fleet will be immobilized and 
debarred from cruising against the enemy. To this the 
ship party answer that no fleet goes carecring round an 
enemy’s coast while the enemy’s force is still unbroken; 
that, after a great defeat of our navy, our foes would have 
something more effectual to do than to fire into our ports ; 
that mere raids of cruisers are not formidable, might be 
repelled by slight defences, and would be best repelled by 
other cruisers. They say by the mouth of Admiral Cotoms 
that, whether an enemy’s raider fired into Liverpool or 
not, she could do irreparable damage by cruising otitside 
and capturing our mef¢hant-ships ; but only an English 
cruiser can prevent ‘her fréty doing so. Therefore, forts 
or no forts, we must have ships at hand to protect our 
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ports, and that being so, the navy is a primary and the | know where you are, you are telling them things that you 
fortifications a secondary consideration. As we have, to | never whispered to your oldest friend. Then the two social 
our great grief, been occasionally compelled to differ in | swimmers play happily about in the abysmal deeps of each 
opinion from Admiral CoLoms, we seize the opportunity | other’s personality, till the ladies withdraw, and leave the 
to declare that this last argument of his seems to us a| man rather uncomfortable. But it is probable that the 
clincher, and to be quite unanswerable. If there are | lady diver never thinks about the matter again; for she 
people who think that trading ports can do without guard- | dives every night of her life, or every night she dines out, 
ships in war, Admiral Cotoms has gummed them to the | and is accustomed to wonderful monsters of the brine. If 
wall. If what is spent on fortifications is to be deducted | Love be not her theme, she can get on pretty well with 
from what would be spent on the fleet (as Admiral Cotoms | Death. “Whom do you most wish to meet you when the 
fears would be the case), then we should certainly say, let | “ new world of light opens?” she inquires, after the very 
us have the ships first, and let the forts wait. Historically | briefest preliminary skirmish with Esoteric Buddhism or 
there is, no doubt, a great deal to justify the Admiral’s, Hypnotism. Then she tells you that it is a great friend of 
fears; but why should we not show common sense at last? | hers, a cousin who died young, that she wants to meet ; 
Why should not both forts and ships be attended to? | they “will have so much to say to each other.” In- 
Admiral Cotoms himself would not deny that the cruisers | deed, one is occasionally astonished that so few tears are 
told off to keep the road to Liverpool clear will be the freer | publicly shed where social divers meet. It seldom goes 
for knowing that the Mersey could repel a chance attack ; | further than a becoming moisture in the eyes, as in the 
that our home fleet would be only the better able to strike | case of the moralist who lately got 15/. from a Bristol 
at the enemy if the ports of the North were defensible | tradesman by showing autographs of Mr. Haccarp and 
against a bombardment. The forts would be for the good | the Emperor of Brazit, while pretending to be the author 
of the navy as well as of the towns. What money ought | of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab. “ He deplored,” says 
to be spent on the two, what proportion of the money | the tradesman in a letter to the papers, “ he deplored the 
voted ought to be spent on each, are questions for the | “ atheistic tendencies of the age, and his large dark eye 
Government to decide. We see no reason to believe that it | “ balls floated with tears.” This artifice is very winning, 
need fear to ask Parliament for a handsome sum, and useful to ladies who take social headers and have large 
dark eyeballs. Commonplace as talk about books is, books 
may be made the spring-board of the diver. A good deal 
of play may be made with Barpara, in The Quick or the 
Dead, or in fact with any character of pronounced passions 
TAKING SOCIAL HEADERS. thwarted by fate. 


N? doubt something may be said for the new practice | There is just a chance that the soul into which the header 
mi of taking Social Headers, or diving into people’s in- | is taken may prove, like a winter lake, “cold to the edge 
timacy on the very earliest chance. Life is short, and |“ and frozen, deep and grey.” ‘This is dreadful for both 
dinner-parties are long. The lady who meets a man at | persons. To see lovely and inquiring woman fall from a 
dinner or anywhere else for the first time may say to her- | height on a slippery and unfeeling surface is a cruel thing. 
self, and apparently does say to herself, “ How am I to get | She must feel it a good deal herself, and even the frozen 
“as much entertainment out of this person as possible?” | heart feels it, if it has any feeling left at all. How can 
She therefore takes a header, and begins at once to talk | anybody have the ruthlessness to be frozen and to resist 
about “Love in the aibstract,” or the concrete, or about | the plunge? How can anybody reply to emotional queries 
something else not less intimate and personal. Now this | with light banter and airy persiflage! The bold diver pro- 
manner of diving does frequently bring up to the surface, | bably calculates on that. Moreover, man is so terribly vain 
if not pearls, matters rare, strange, and not intended for | that he seldom freezes up. It is enough for him that a 
general exhibition. On taking a successful header, let it be pleasing fair, although a perfect stranger, is interested in 
admitted, you do learn a great deal about the object of the | his inner self, his soul. A man is flattered by being sup- 
experiment. People are justly impatient of prosing about posed to have such a thing. Thus he does not indeed per- 
the weather, or the play, or the last new novel, when they mit the Diving Belle (as the old English humourists would 
meet a new, perhaps a Strange, Soul. It has been ascer- | have said in their artless way) to reach the bottom of his 
tained that the mutual display of souls, on the earliest | soul, but he does not absolutely freeze. As his interest in 
acquaintance, is lively work. Prosing about the play or | the soul of the lady is of the scantest, he is not much 
the poem of the moment, still more about the weather of | entertained by a prospect of reciprocity in headers. But 
last July, is not lively. Indeed the victim who has | perhaps his chief difficulty is to abstain from laughing a 
occupied for a couple of hours a seat next a lady who | horrid, worldly laugh, which would not only spoil the fun, 
cannot be headed off from the weather and her nursery | but be extremely improper. 
is often tempted to try a header himself. Everybody is Some philosophers recommend a short way of dealing 
supposed by optimists to have something of interest in | with divers. Just as the very opposite sort of woman, the 
him, some experience or some ideas which would prove | wife of the successful barrister and such persons, may be 
entertaining. Suppose one suddenly said to the worthy | met, when she talks of her children, by inventing a fabulous 
wife of a Q.C., “Do you think anybody ever yet married | family, so a fabulous soul may be kept for the inspection of 
“ his first love?” or, “ Do you think any man can be his | the Diving Belle. It is not difficult to compose a false 
“ wife’s ideal?” or, “ Do you often dream of anybody in par- | history of one’s heart. Invent it, and allow the inquiring 
“ ticular whom you knew before you were married?” what | fair to roam among these “ cold, pure, populous graves of 
on earth would the good lady say? Would one bring up | “ thine,” as Mr. Swinspurne sings. On the whole, this 
golden prizes of great psychological and emotional argosies, | plan seems to have every possible advantage. It does not 
lying deep below the placid surface of her middle-class soul? | enable the fair to know anything she should not know, and 
Might she turn out “ very gay, very foolish indeed,” or de- | yet it does not present a cold, hard, slippery surface, nor 
lightfully sad, a belle ténébreuse? Would she ask you to | chill her own flow of confidences, which, ten to one, are 
write her instructive letters on these absorbing and much- | precisely as fabulous as your own. Indeed, an array of 
debated themes? Here be perilous questions. But, some- | false confidences is probably the diving-dress, as it were, of 
how, a man very seldom has the courage for these headers, | the social plunger. She has perhaps constructed a per- 
above all when the lady is no longer young and fair, and | sonal myth about herself, of which she offers a few speci- 
when she seems far from romantic. Yet it is just in hope- | mens, just as savage races put their wares on a big stone 
less cases of this kind that the gallant header seems almost | and retire, while the merchantman places his beads and 
pardonable, because otherwise the affair is hopeless and | cloths beside them. They are sham beads, not the genuine 
you must be rudely silent or insipidly commonplace. Who | aggrey beads, and the cloth was woven at BERTIE STANHOPE'S 
nows what emotions that tranquil aspect may conceal or | “ looms of the fairies.” But here the metaphor, as in the 
what gems the dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear? How- | Scotch sermon about the sun and the comets, “is in eemi- 
ever, as a rule, one does not care much for these mature and | “ nent danger of being” mixed. 
matronly jewels, and the dive is not attempted. A good deal may be said about the taking of Social 
The most intrepid divers are married ladies, compara- | Headers morally considered, but that good deal is so obvious 
tively young. They will spring from any height, into any | that it hardly needs to be stated. Indignation is cheap ; 
depth. They do not hesitate to produce a few unexpected | but why waste it on efforts, even if mistaken, to alleviate 
and startling confidences, implying, let us say, that their | the tedium of society. We are all souls, and souls have 
husband is a worthy soul, but that there was Another. | taken to going about with very little on. The latest kind 
And then ‘they dive after your Other; and, before you | of novelist is perpetually pressing souls, and he regards 
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the trade in them as a high and. holy mission. He has 
made it fashionable, and many persons are no less eager to 
display their souls than to have a private view of yours. 
But these are cheap souls, tarnished articles that have been 
too long in the shop-window. Inspection is respectfully in- | 
vited ; but people who really have souls do not care much | 
for this frippery, and what hearts they possess they do | 
not wear on their sleeves. 
In an age of publicity like ours it may be as well to warn | 
the artless that the net results of an interview with a Diving 
Belle often take the shape of a personal paragraph in an 
evening paper. 


SEUL JE FERAI. 


YHE King of Iraty has opened the New Year with a 
declaration of “his hope and conviction that the pre- | 
“sent year will be one of peace,” and the Hungarian 
Premier is equally sanguine. This is very satisfactory, and 
the reminders of the unpleasant persons who quote in- 
stances where the soft rose of similar declarations has 
suddenly glowed into the fiery red of war may be deservedly 
neglected. But it is permissible to bestow more attention 
upon the actions of a potentate of very inferior birth and | 
dignity to King Humsert, and ruling a nation (if it can be 
called a nation) of much less importance than that the 
fortunes of which M. Tisza has so long ministerially 
directed. King Mimay, of Servia, seems to have remem- 
bered the words which (with all necessary proviso of 
absit omen) we have put at the head of this article. 
Servia, as perhaps some people even in England the reck- 
less of foreign politics know, has been engaging in the 
popular and fascinating amusement of revising her Con- 
stitution according to the latest Radical fads. The worst, 
however, of this sport, as of some others, is that indulgence 
in it increases appetite, and discretion does not often wait 
on both. We own that to ourselves it has always appeared 
that there can be no logical end of Constitution revising. 
But King Mixay’s patience seems to have given way before 
the modest demand of one of his parties for just ten more 
little alterations, and of another for just four more. He 
roundly told them that they might take or leave the draft 
Constitution, as already revised ; that, if they left it, he 
would make the happiness of his people himself, and that, 
as the old Constitution was already “antiquated,” they 
might then, if they please, see what it was like to have no 
Constitution at all. The immediate result of this master- 
fulness seems to have been more fortunate than that of its 
historical patterns. The Committee of the Skuptschina 
voted by a very large majority that a Constitution, even if 
not revised to the very last turn, was better than none, 
and on Wednesday the Skuptschina showed itself equally 
moderate. 

But if it had not been? There would, assuming the 
Kina’s words to be more than an impotent explosion of 
temper, have been a dissolution, a constitutionless interval, a 
coup @état with more or less of its usual accompaniments, 
and after that certainly attempts, and perhaps formidable 
attempts, at insurrection. It is not quite certain that the 
Servian Radical party, which has displayed a very suspicious 
objection to secret voting, represents the real opinions of 
the people of Servia in anything like such a majority as its 
numbers in the Skuptschina would seem to show. But it 
is certainly strong, and it has Russia at its back. Servia 
in anarchy would mean one of two things—an Austrian 
occupation, or the whole Balkan Peninsula in a ferment— 
and it is not by any means sure that an Austrian occupa- 
tion would not mean a general war. Therefore, though it is 
also by no means certain that King Muxan did not take the 
best way of reducing his Parliament to as much reason 
as is compatible with Parliamentary Radicalism, it will be 
readily seen that King Humpert and M. Tisza reckoned, 
as no doubt both perfectly well knew that they were reckon- 
ing, without one host at least, probably without many. More 
little accounts of this Servian sort are, to keep up the meta- 
phor, likely to be sent in every day, and no one can be quite 
sure that they will all be met. Therefore we may be 
allowed to emphasize the “hope” in King Humpert’s and 
M. Tisza’s expressions, and not to pay too much attention 
to the “conviction.” The good possible side of the Servian 
incident is that King Miiay, who has not been making 
any very great progress in the personal respect of his subjects 
for some years past, will probably rise in that respect by 
the. success of his plain speaking. Almost all nations 


like a man; and they do not particularly object to be 
driven provided the reins are held firm. It is weakness, 
not strength, whether the weakness be that of petulant 
tyranny or unwise concession, that wrecks governments. 


DISCUSSION IN EXCESS. 


ROBABLY because of the Autumn Session, and because 

the brawlings of the political world were kept up even 
unto Christmas Eve, the festivities of the season have been 
carried on amidst a very conscious and most grateful sense 
of peace. To be rid of Parliament and its wranglings ; to 


| be sure, when the morning’s papers are unfolded, that we 


shall find there no array of speeches on Home Rule, on the 
Coercion Act, on the Mitchelstown affray, on what Mr. X 
said that Mr. Y said, and Mr. Y’s answer—what a relief is 
that, and with how much of sweet content does it begin the 
day! True, this blessed state of things is not to last long. 
Before the month is out, perhaps before another week is 
over, the platform will again resound with orations on the 
same weary subject; and no doubt the newspapers will 
continue in the strange injurious error of reporting them 
at length and at large. Before the end of next month (or 
so it is believed) Parliament itself will meet again, more 


| public meetings will be called, and not till the fall of the 


leafin 1889 shall we experience anew the quiet of these 
days, even if we are lucky enough to regain it then. 

This is indeed a melancholy prospect, and none the less 
sad because there really is a remedy. We suffer, not only 
because Governments will invent new grand projects of 
legislation which we can do perfectly well without ; not 
only because an aged politician, to whom defeat is madness, 
means to come to glory yet by smashing, crushing, and 
pulverizing the men who have taken his place; not only 
because the rebellious hate of certain Irishmen has found 


| paymasters abroad, sympathy warmed by greed in their 
|own land at home, and help from a vindictive party 
| amongst ourselves; nor because at the same time a pack of 


advertising politicians, proceeding according to the methods 
of “the new journalism,” assert themselves in the Legisla- 
ture and in the street by every variety of sensational trick, 
and some of the worst devices of an impudent audacity. 
That is not all. These are only the beginnings of our woe, 
which would be diminished by (say) seventy-five per cent. if 
the newspaper editor would only do his duty by his fellow- 
men. As it is, he does not seem to understand what his 
duty is, or to be blinded to it by a traditional “spirit of 
enterprise ” which overshoots its purpose altogether. ‘Time 
wes when the minds of great men, speaking on great sub- 
jects before the Court that was to decide upon them, were 
obscurely revealed to “ the country ” in half a hundred lines 
of paraphrase. Even for the pleasure of the thing alone it 
was well to mend that; one after another the newspapers 
did introduce amendment; the 7'%imes first, the others at its 
heels; the Zimes more full and “ enterprising,” the others 
ditto ; till at last what was unquestionably a boon begins to 
look like a curse. The press is without doubt an engine of 
great good ; beyond doubt, also, it does a world of mischief 
in this very matter of reporting. It was said with all but 
perfect truth that the Trafalgar Square “ demonstrations” 
of last year were a creation of the newspaper reporter ; and 
it may be taken as a matter of certainty that the Granams 
and the ConyBeares of the day would have no existence 
out of the domestic circle but for the recklessness and indis- 
cretion of newspaper “enterprise.” Why should we be 
bored with them? Who wants to know what they do or 
what they say? Who can wish that the poor follies which 
such persons commit—with no apparent motive except that 
of the mountebank in putting on a feathered hat at the 
fair—shall profit them by publication—not to speak of 
the pain which every friend of humanity must feel when 
their antics are brought before his eyes? To give such 
notoriety-hunters their chance is to give disease a chance, 
and to do so at the expense of unoffending men in multi- 
tudes who like not to look upon its loathsomeness, 

But it is not through the Granams and ConyBEaREs that 
the worst mischief is done. This long discussion of Irish 
affairs is doing enormous mischief, apart from the weari- 
ness it is to those who, for one reason or another, are 
obliged to follow it in all its particulars. Including the 
business of the Hannen Commission, we may say of it too 
truly that it familiarizes the public mind with crime very 
dangerously ; so dangerously that now when a man stands 
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up in a public place, in the heart of London, to tell how he | Committee on Trade, where it was thoroughly threshed 
went about to assassinate another, or when some poor | out with less formality than would have been requisite in 
peasant woman describes her husband’s .murder as she saw | Committee of the whole House, by a mixed body of merchants, 
it coolly done on his house floor, the recital is read with the | railway directors, and lawyers. No more practical assembly 
shrug of weariness. ‘“Connu,” says the British newspaper | could have been found, and the result of their labours, 
student, who finds much more excitement in King | though it has not yet been tested by experience, appears to 
Duncan’s murder at the Lyceum Theatre: there is more | be solid and adequate. The business of law-making in Eng- 
novelty about it. Neither is that all the mischief, though it | land is for the most part a series of graduated experiments, 
is very considerable in itself. We see further that political | which may be variously defined by its friends or its enemies 
discussion is becoming sorely infected with personality, as a | as adapting the Statute-book to social needs, or as trying 
certain offence is called. Reduced to their essence, one-half | how much the country will stand. The Act of 1888 is 
of the speeches lately delivered on the Irish question con- | founded on the Act of 1873, just as the Act of 1873 was 
sist, in more polite form, of the brief but pregnant exclama- | founded on Mr. Carpwett’s Act of 1854, the old Railway 
tion with which Dr. Tanner concluded his work for the last and Canal Traffic Act. But while the second of these 
year. “I say he isa liar!” What are called the merits | measures was tentative, compromising, and haphazard, the 
of the question are in a large measure acknowledged | third, like the first, lays some claim to be systematic, and to 
(tacitly, of course) to have been exhausted by debate; and | be based on principle. In extending the jurisdiction of 
nearly all such matter is superseded by clamours more and _ the Commissioners to canals and to traffic by sea, as well as 
more prolonged about what he said I said, what I say he | in more clearly defining their powers over undue preference 
said, what a villain is A, what a liar is B, and so forth, and | and terminal charges, the new Act supplies grave defects, 
so forth, to no good end. And because that sort of thing | and gives traders some confidence that their grievances will 
cannot be uttered in Parliament (or not much, except by a | be heard. The mere passenger is not yet thought worthy 
TANNER or two) we see the most dignified of our public men | of any legal protection, except the chances of an action for 
resorting with increasing frequency and vehemence to the | damages when the mischief has been done. 
platform. For of course there are full reports of their At midnight, on the 31st of December, the Railway Com- 
speeches in the newspapers ; and upon that, we and others | mission expired at the early age of fifteen. Without a second’s 
like us who do not publish news are forced to the duty of delay its place was taken by the Railway and Canal Commis- 
making out the right and wrong of what is said for the | sion, which will begin to sit after those Christmas holidays 
benefit of hasty readers and imperfect reasoners. And so | that every one not a journalist enjoys. The compliments of 
the most tiresome and unprofitable clamour goes on, with | the festive season, offered by Mr. Litreer in a lofty and 
the general result of disgusting thousands of sober and | condescending harangue, had a melancholy significance for 
sensible men with the whole business of politics. If the | one of the gentlemen concerned. Mr. Mituer, though he 
newspaper editors would only agree to suppress half these | becomes Sir ALEXANDER, ceases to be a Commissioner. His 
. humiliating speeches, and leave all the cat-and-dog barking lot is certainly a hard one, although it was scarcely for 
-and spitting that disgraces political controversy for the | him to describe the Act of Parliament which disestablishes 
enjoyment of those who actually listen to it, what a blessing it him as “unjustifiable.” He was not one of the original 
would be! What weariness we should escape, what disgust | Commissioners, having been appointed by his cousin Lord 
‘we should avoid, and how much more scope the public mind | Carrys in the room of the late Mr. Macnamara. But he 
would have for the enjoyment of better things if there were | has sat as a judge, in fact if not in name, for twelve years ; 
no more Parliamentary and platform oratory to trouble us | as the only legal member of the Commission he naturally 
for a whole year to come! That we cannot hope for, | exercised considerable influence; and it must be extremely 
: though a really enlightened nation would follow the | irksome for him to resume practice at the Bar. The cir- 
example of certain American States, perhaps, and say to its | cumstances are curious, perhaps unique. No English judge 
administrators, “ Administrate; and talk no more, and | since the Revolution, when judges ceased to be removable 
* legislate no more, till the year after next.” But the sting | by the Crown, has returned to the position of an advocate. 
would be taken out of the mischief if the newspapers would | In France, and in most Continental countries, the Bench and 
only be a little more judicious, a little more kind, and cut | the Bar are two totally separate professions, so that one is 
down their reporting. Kind, for they would spare their | not recruited from the other. In the United States, where 
readers an infinite deal of disgust; judicious, for while | the State, as distinguished from the Federal, judges are 
many a pestilent bore would wilter in the frost of neglect, | elected by the Legislature, or by popular vote, for a fixed 
the public mind would not be wearied of what are really | period, such transitions are not unknown, although the re- 
matters of deep concern for us all; and both kind and | election of a judge who has been competent and industrious is 
judicious because the greater men, our rulers and governors, | the general rule. Recordeis, who in large towns exercise an 
would be restrained from the fouler byways of controversy | important criminal jurisdiction, are not, except the Recorder 
into which they are far too often tempted to stray. of London, prevented from practising, and Mr. Lirrier him- 
self has recently been sitting for the Assistant Judge of 
the Middlesex Sessions. But an eminent Scotch judge 
who wished to become Lord Advocate once more when his 
RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. party returned to power was convinced, not without diffi- 
culty, that such a thing is impossible, and Sir ALEXANDER 
MILLER could not have accepted a brief during his term of 
office. On the other hand, the taxpayer cannot be expected 
to find pensions whenever a public body is reconstitut»d 
by the action of Parliament. Mr. MILLER was the Junior 
Commissioner, and as a lawyer he is superseded by the 
importation, under the new Act, of a judge from the High 
Court of Justice. To remove Sir Freprerick Pret, who 
has been President of the Commission, would have been 


y byes mutual compliments which passed between Bench 
; and Bar in the Railway Commissioners’ Court on the 
last day of the old year were, no doubt, conventionally 
justified by conditions of time and place. The railway 
Companies have had less to complain of than the public, 
but they have not on that account complained less loudly. 
The aid of the superior Courts has been invoked, not 
infrequently or unsuccessfully, to restrain the proceed- 
ings of Sir Freperick Peet and his colleagues. It has | 
been generally felt that there was a want of regularity difficult, perhaps impossible. Mr. Price is wanted for his 
and harmony in the judgments of this scratch tribunal, too | knowledge of railway business, having been several years 
much happy-go-lucky, too much rule of thumb. The Com- | Chairman of the Midland Company. Among the faults of 
mission has been in existence for more than fifteen years, | the present Lorp Cuancetior is not to be reckoned an 
But it has created no respectable body of precedents, no | indisposition to find, or even to make, appointments for 
instructive code of rules. To call it a nuisance would be | deserving persons. 

too strong. But the demand for its reform has been long} The Act of 1888 provides that an English, a Scotch, or an 
growing louder, and Lord Saissury’s Government, in | Irish judge shall be President of the Commission, according 
taking the matter up, did not anticipate by a single moment | as it sits in Ireland, in Scotland, or in England, The Lorp 
the necessities of the case. It would be unfair to lay upon | CHaNncELLor has selected for the purpose Mr. Justice W1LLs, 
the shoulders of the Commissioners the whole responsibility | the Lorp Cuancetior of Iretanp, Mr. Justice Murray, 
for their comparative failure. The Act of 1873, which was | and the Lord Justice General, Lord Trayner. The choice 
conducted through the House of Commons by Mr.Cutcuester | of Mr. Justice Wits has been, by common consent, ap- 
Forrescug, is not a masterpiece of legislation. It was a well- | proved as excellent ; and Lord Trayner is well known as a 
meant step in the right direction ; but that is all which can | singularly acute man of business. Mr. Justice Murrny is 
be said for it. ‘The Bill which Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacn in- | a darker horse; but Lord Asisourye usually understands 
tro lucedand carried last Session was submitted totheSt ‘n ‘ing | what he is about, and no complaints have been heard from 
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Treland, where they are not difficult to manufacture at 
short notice. Scotch and Irish judges have plenty of time 
on their hands; and, if they are persons of active character, 
may be positively thankful for a little more work. In Eng- 
land things are very different. It is not likely that the 
Railway Commission will absorb the whole energies of Mr. 
Justice Wits, for even Mr. Justice Cave is not always en- 
gaged in the more pressing claims of bankrupt estates. But 
the High Court cannot afford, slack as work may be 
compared with what it has been, to lose five-sixths or 
three-fourths of a judge. When Lord 
defeated last year by his interposition the creation of a 
new judgeship under the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, he 
had a good deal to say for himself. There was an alterna- 
tive plan of transferring causes from the Chancery to the 
Queen’s Bench Division, which the Lorp CHanceLtor has 
since recognized and acted on. But the passing of Sir 
Micuartn Hicks-Beacn’s Act and the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Witis have completely changed the aspect of 
affairs. 
judges enough to do the legal work of the country, and 
that being so it follows, with practical certainty, that an 
additional judge would very soon pay his own expenses by 
suitors’ fees. The Act provides that after an Address from 
both Houses a new judge may be appointed, and such 
Address ought to be moved by the Government at the 
earliest opportunity next Session. Only the wisdom which 
is connected with pence, but divorced from pounds, can 
object to strengthening the judicial staff without incurring 
any ultimate pecuniary loss. Mr. Justice Manisty pointed 
out, only the other day, that he could dislocate the legal 
machinery of the land by the simple expedient of catching 
a cold, and that is not a power which any judge ought to 
SSeS, 
rent to a sensible and convenient arrangement, the 
ordinary sittings of the Commission, when dealing with 
English cases, will be held in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
It is most desirable that, so far as may be, the whole 
judicial and forensic apparatus of the higher tribunals 
should be concentrated under one roof. A far more im- 
portant provision forbids any appeal from the judgment of 
the Commissioners on questions of fact. The multiplication 
of appeals is a serious evil, which ought to be sternly 
checked, if only because it often gives the victory to the 
longest purse, without regard for right or wrong. On 


points of law there will be an appeal to the Court of Appeal 


in England and Ireland, to the Inner House of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. It will be observed that this regula- 
tion only carries out the present law in other cases. For 
the Act expressly states that on any legal issue the opinion 


of the judge is to prevail; and in an ordinary suit, tried | 


without a jury, that opinion could be reviewed by precisely 
the same tribunals as those specified in the statute. The 
judgment of the Appellate Court will be final and conclu- 
sive, except in very peculiar circumstances. If two con- 
flicting decisions have been pronounced upon the same 


- point by Courts of co-ordinate authority, such as the Inner 


House in Scotland and the Court of Appeal in Ireland, 
leave may be given to go before the House of Lords. This 
section is prudent and just. But it enriches, if we mistake 


not, the English law with a novel principle, and resembles | 
rather some phases of the American Constitution than our | 
own less rigid system. A curious anomaly in the Act has | 


apparently escaped notice. Legal questions are, as we have 
seen, to be determined by the Judicial Commissioners alone. 
But whether a particular question is legal or not must be de- 
cided by the Commissioners as a whole. It would, therefore, 
be at least theoretically possible for the two lay Commis- 


sioners to overrule the judge by the device of finding that , 


the difference between them was one of fact, and not of law. 
The increased powers given to the Board of Trade, which 
may in future demand from the railway Companies further 
and better particulars of the terms on which they carry 
traffic, should materially assist the Commissioners in doing 
what is right and arriving at the truth. When an undue 
preference is proved to have been accorded to a particular 
individual, or class of persons, or set of commodities, the 
burden of proof will lie upon the Company to show that 
their tariff is really impartial; while the inclusion of sea 
routes within the scope of the inquiry ought to appease the 
farmers, who say that their interests are sacrificed to obtain 


' the custom of foreign competitors. Ifthe Act ensures that 


railway Companies give the public a proper return for the 
enormous privileges conferred upon them, it will succeed. 
If not, it will fail. 


QUELLING A MAGISTRATE. 


bigeye a preoccupied pen has been obliged to concern 
itself almost exclusively with other matters, a kindly 
eye has, for the last two years or so off and on, been inter- 
mittently directed from the office of this Review at the 
| laurelled head of a certain Mr. Quetcn. It has never 
been forgotten here that he first leapt to light at a dinner 
given by themselves to some Socialists at the Holborn 
Restaurant. It was in the Long Vacation, and Mr. QuEtcn, 
who was then known by the picturesque title of the 'Tyrant- 
Squelcher, or, as some delicate-minded persons wrote it, 
Tyrant-Queller, made a most interesting speech. He was 
attired, according to report, in “the badge of his peculiar 


It is impossible any longer to argue that there are | 


“ office,” and he explained that the reason why his mates 
and he were able to consume a capital dinner in that parti- 
cular gilded saloon was, that the greedy profit-mongers to 
whom it belonged had gone to the seaside for their holiday. 
Other things he said which formed the subject of comment 
in these columns at the time, and need not here be further 
recalled, Since then Mr. QuELcH has plodded perseveringly, 
if somewhat inconspicuously, along the path of duty. He 
was a candidate the other day for the School Board, and we 
rather think he once stood, or meditated standing, for 
| Parliament. Whatever he has done of a public nature we 
have watched— sympathetically, if silently. Now, however, 
he has performed so splendid a feat of tyrant-quelling 
that further silence would be unfair to him and unkind to 
| our readers. 
| The particular tyrant quelled (or squelched) on Tuesday 
/ was Mr. Biron, who tyrannizes after his kind in the Lam- 
| beth Police-court. Before him was the tyrant-queller haled, 
| and charged with having obstructed the traffic in Paragon 
Road, New Kent Road. It appeared that he had made a 
| speech from “a wooden stand” in the street, so that per- 
sons could not conveniently pass by. Mr. QuEtcu admitted 
the facts, but employed the popular argyment that other 
persons in other places were or had been permitted to break 
the law, and that, therefore, it should not be enforced in his 
particular case. By this means he artfully led the magis- 
trate into controversy, until at last he uncompromisingly 
| declared himself to be the victim of persecution. Then 
Mr. Biron gave himselfaway, and let Mr. Quetcu quell him 
with a retort which has rarely been excelled in readiness 
or completeness. “Don’t talk nonsense,” said Mr. Brron. 
| “ But,” retorted Mr. Quetcu, “I ama candidate for the 
“ London County Council.” The tyrant was quelled in a 
| manner worthy of the Tyrant-Queller. It cost that officer 
128., but there can hardly breathe a man with soul so 
| dead that he would not pay 12s. (or its equivalent in 
personal restraint) for the joy of making such a repartee, 
and think it cheap at the price. 

A much less pleasing prisoner than Mr. QuELcH appeared 
at about the same time at Wandsworth. Wutuiam Dunn 
had taken advantage of the fog to commit an assault upon a 
young woman returning from a “ watch-night service” on 
New Year's Eve. Fortunately her screams attracted atten- 
tion, and Dunn was knocked down and given in charge. 
On his examination he “complained bitterly of the treat- 
“ ment he received at the hands of his captors, who, he said, 
“ breke his jaw with a heavy stick, with which they knocked 
“him down.” Dwyw had evidently been brought up in the 
modern school of thought which favours the hypothesis that 
personal violence is never so reprehensible as when it is 
_ used in the vindication of the law, or in the protection of 
unoffending British subjects. Mr. PLowpen, as might have 
been expected, declined to evince any sympathy with his 
victim, and this time it was the village tyrant who was 
quelled, and not the minion of the law. 


FRANCE. 


F we were not better informed, and if the thing were 
not in itself incredible to anybody not a member of the 
Psychical Research Society, we should be inclined to think 
that the post of Zimes’ Correspondent at Paris must be 
in the hands of the ghost of a distinguished officer who fell 
before Pavia some three hundred and sixty years ago, there 
or thereabouts. Not La Pa.issE himself, as the joking poet 
drew him, could have beaten such gems of truism as these— 
MM. So and so “are all equally unable to take from 
“ General Boutancer the smallest share of that popularity 
“ of which the grounds cannot be specified since there are 
“none.” Or, again, take this—“ 1f Turers or GaMBETTA 
“ had lived, General BouLancer’s popularity would never 
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“ have existed.” “ Hélas, s’ils n’étaient pas morts, ils seraient 


“encore en vie.” These profound remarks, together with 
many others of the same calibre, did the, perhaps super- 


natural, Correspondent of the Z'imes indite on the last day 
of 1888, all going to prove that, if things in France were 
altogether otherwise, they would be quite different. If 


there were somebody more popular than General BouLANGER, 


he would not be the most popular man in the country; if 
President CaRNoT were a great man, he would not be the 


man he is; if France were well administered, it would not 
be ill governed ; if the Radicals had not obtained power, 
the majority would not be frightened by, them—all these 
and other weighty truths did the Correspondent set down, 
and they were duly presented to the British public instead 
of finding their well-deserved repose in the waste-paper 
basket. d the moral was worthy of the fable. Having 
shown that the reign of liberty in France has ended in 
deadlock, the Correspondent asked the French to compare 
their own greater happiness with the unhappy state of a 
neighbouring country in which “a man named GEFFCKEN, 
“to whom it has not been possible, in spite of every effort, 
“to impute crime or misdemeanour, is languishing in 
* prison.” As the man named GerrckEen has just been 
allowed to see his indictment, something must have been 
imputed to him. For the rest, there may be Frenchmen 
who think that intelligent administration, economical 
finance, and a position of national dignity and security are 
a fair set-off to the liability to be imprisoned on the charge 
of publishing State papers. 

The state of things which has supplied the text for all 
this philosophy is intelligible cnough. In the general 
scramble of small men who are struggling to get to the 
top, M. Frogvzr and General Boutancer have had the 
luck to sueceed—the luck and the qualities. M. Firoquver 
is the natural leader of the acrid, fanatical, anti-Clerical 
doctrinaires ; General Bovutancrr is a showy and self- 
asserting candidate for the place of saviour of society. In 


France, as the Revolution has made it, every political crisis | 


ends by putting those two types in front of one another. 
The present crisis is only a repetition of the conflict between 
the Mountain and the Directory, between the Chambers of 
48 and Lovis Napotron. If the mise-en-scéne and the 
actors are less showy, that is because there has been a 
general sinking of the level of all politics, and in many 
other things too,in France. The history of the coming 
year will be taken up with the fight between these two. 


For the moment both M. Fioquvet and General BouLaNnceEr | 


are stronger than they were six months ago. The Premier 
has the support of the Radicals, who have hitherto been 
always ready to join with the Conservatives, in order to 
upset a Moderate Republican Ministry. He is, therefore, 
safe from one danger which has proved too much for 
his predecessors. The Moderate Republicans are too com- 
pletely cowed, too pedantic, perhaps too honest, to repeat 
the old Radical tactics, and so M. Fioqvuer is tolerably 
sure of his majority. He has, unless one of the familiar 
accidents of French political life befalls him, a very fair 
chance of remaining in office until the General Election, and 
even of carrying his Bill for the re-establishment of the 
Scrutin @arrondissement. M. FLoqvet knows on whom 
he can rely, and is moreover an anti-clerical Radical of the 
familiar stamp and of undoubted sincerity. He therefore 
persists in a strongly Radical policy. The inevitable result 
of that course has been to increase the popularity of General 
Boviancer. In exact proportion as the Conservatives 
have reason to fear M. FLoquer will they be prepared to 
vote for General Boutancer. Without the support of the 
reactionaries he cannot hope to succeed, and M. FLoquer 
has taken every measure to supply him with that support. 
Disgust with the imbecility of the Chamber, hazy patriotic 
sentiment, the natural inclination of many Frenchmen to run 
after a showy leader, have done much to recruit the Gene- 
ral’s following ; but infinitely more has been done by the 
politicians who, by their threatened Income-tax, their 
vexatious anti-clerical tyranny, and their subservience to the 
Socialists, have terrified that mass of Frenchmen who care 
much more for their pockets than they do for any party. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRATES. 


i campaign against violence and dishonesty in 
Ireland has been carried on with unusual steadiness 
and success during the last few days; and the operations of 
-the Government have been pursued with a proportionate 


| increase of yelping from the little dogs of the Gladstonian 
| press. Should the unfortunate bungling which has allowed 
| the Gladstonians to steal a march, or several marches, at 
Govan throw away that rather doubtful seat, we shall, of 
course, be told that the “ horrors” of eviction on the 
O.PHERT estates and the “ atrocities ” of the sentence on Mr. 
Harrineton have shocked the tender consciences of the 
Glasgow shipwrights. It is certain that these things, and 
others like them, have rejoiced both the consciences and 
understandings of all honest men who can put party 
aside. Mr. Witt1am O’Brien, whatever else may be 
thought of him, is not exactly a stupid man; but he did 
not exhibit great wisdom in so managing matters that 
a discourse of his on rent-paying came to readers simulta- 
neously with the account of the brutal violence exercised 
in Donegal on men who were doing their simple duty 
| by men who were trying to retain possession of other 
| people’s property. Mr. O’Brieny’s utterances at Drumbon 
| (where one of the childish runaway meetings of the League 
| was held on New Year’s Day) might, if Gladstonians were 
accessible to reason at all, give thoughts to the eagerest 
follower of O’ConNELL’s former opponent and present pane- 
gyrist. Foronce Mr. O’Brien had little to say to, or of, the 
Bb. B. B. B. The thunders of the great Irish Sansculotte 
were devoted to Mr. Guapstone’s Land Commission. His 
comments upon “ Mr. Wrencu’s schedule” come to simply 
this—that under no circumstances whatever is any rent that 
has once been reduced by the Land Commissioners to be 
raised again. The essence of the proposals of 1881 and of 
legislation since was, it need hardly be said, that the 
revision should be one of equitable adjustment, the rent 
rising or falling with the circumstances of the case. It 
was pointed out here over and over again that this pro- 
posal was in the nature of things delusive, and that even 
if the Commissioners did not (as for a long time they 
apparently did) regard themselves as appointed to reduce 
only, their unpopularity, if they ever thought of raising, 
would far exceed the unpopularity of the old landlords, 
Mr. O’Brizn’s words on Monday supply, not a welcome, 
but avery thorough and complete, justification of our seven- 
year-old prophecies, and they may be commended to men 
like Mr. Bryce for study and reflection. 


The sentences passed on those agitators who have not, or 
have not yet, produced the usual plea of ager have, of 
course, been greeted with the usual howls. Gutter journals 
speak of Mr. Rocne as “infamous,” and journals which 
should know better threaten Mr. Eaton with dire conse- 
quences if he were something that he is not. In other 
quarters, perhaps, less sympathy will be felt for Mr. 
HarrincTon than for any of his mischievous companions. 
The plea so often put forward for these—that they are 
honest enthusiasts—is, Heaven knows, weak enough ; but it 
has just this colour of pretence, that men like Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Ditton are able to experience either at will or 
involuntarily sufficient accesses of the “blind hysterics of 
“the Celt.” There is nothing of this sort about Mr. 
Harrincton, who is perfectly cool-headed and wide-awake 
in all that he does. Besides, the ever-ready eyes of Glad- 
stonian tenderness need not be so ready to stream for these 
victims. They have only got to bewail themselves a little, 
and they are sure to be let out because the weather is 
' too cold, or because the weather is too hot, because they 
| have lost weight, or because they have gained it. No doubt 
_a certain amount of discomfort may have to be gone through 
| first ; but that, as Gladstonian witnesses themselves admit, 
| is more than compensated by the brightened and widened 
| aureole which, in the eyes of the murderers of old men 


| and the mutilators of cattle, surrounds the victims of 


| BALFrour. 
étre belle. 
The sympathy of those who are not addicted to the 
practices just referred to will, on the other hand, be with a 
very different class of persons—with the resolute and able 
men who discharge the duty of resident magistrates in 
Ireland. We do not think that, though all loyal Eng- 
lishmen admit their merits in the abstract, the deserts 
of these officials are recognized as fully as they should be. 
Perhaps no position in the service of the Crown is more 
trying than theirs. That they are exposed to bodily danger 
is little ; for they know that their enemies are for the most 
part as cowardly as they are cruel, and brave men care little, 
after the first flush of nervous excitement, for such perils, 
But to be basely deserted, and even slandered, by the very 
men who appointed them ; to be exposed to the ceaseless 
insults of the gutter press in Ireland, Scotland, and England ; 


Il faut souffrir pour étre martyr as well as pour 
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to be aware that, not only their professional, but their moral, 
character is at the mercy of any perjurer who can gain the 
ready ear of a Nationalist newspaper editor or parish priest ; 
and to be not obscurely threatened with condign punishment 
when Home Rule shall come and laws shall be repealed— 
these things are not suited to make the life of resident 
magistrates a particularly happy one. The emoluments of 
their actual position are anything but large, and they have 
before them the adventures of Sir Henry Biake to show 
how a man who does his duty in the service of the Crown 
in Ireland is likely to be rewarded long afterwards. Yet 
there has been hardly any flinching among them, and their 
general conduct has been one of the most cheering recent 
documents for those optimists who maintain that the 
race of Englishmen has not degenerated, and that some un- 
comfortable symptoms of the last few years testify only to a 
surface disfigurement of the English character, and are not 


a sign of organic injury. 


Of the two main duties of these officials, we are not | 


sure that the duty of directing eviction is not the most 
important. 
tors should be punished, even insufficiently, to encourage 
the others ; but such punishment is rather of the nature 
of just retribution than of extirpation of the cause of evil. 
Successful eviction goes straight to the root of the harm. 
Mr. O’Brien, as we have seen, openly preaches, and all Glad- 
stonians preach more or less openly, to the Irish peasant 
that he has, not as the law—even Mr. Giapstone’s law— 
says, a right to continued use of his landlord’s property, 
subject to certain payments to be regulated in a certain 
manner, but an absolute right to a share of the property it- 
self, a share which may be increased, but must never be 
diminished. This notion, of which the Plan of Campaign 
is merely an extensive and practical putting into shape, is 
the root of all Irish difficulties. There are two ways of at- 
tacking it, neither sufficient by itself, and both naturally 
enough regarded by the agitating land-grabbers with un- 
qualified detestation. The one is to facilitate the acquisition 
by the peasant of his holding—in resisting which facilita- 
tion Mr. GLapsToneE and his party wasted so much of last 
Session. The other, and the complementary method, is 
eviction. Once let the cultivator understand that he is 
safe against eviction, and he will neither pay rent nor 
buy his holding, even at the most tempting terms. Once 
shut him out from the hope of acquiring his holding, and 
he will have, not indeed a right, but a strong temptation, 
to resist eviction to his utmost of lawless violence. The 

y of disorder, with Mr. GiapsToneE at its head, knows 
well that, if the joint process of helping the honest and 
turning out the dishonest tenant goes on, their hopes are 
destined to utter disappointment, and therefore they fight 
tooth and nail against both proceedings. In the one case, 
they can be met and discomfited in the House, where 
nothing worse is to be feared from them than foul language 
and wasted time. In the other, where the resident magis- 
trate and the police have to take the place of the member 
of Parliament, pitchforks, stones, and boiling water are 
brought into play, policemen are stabbed and stunned, and 
pillars of the Church, like Father McFappen, remark that 
“ firing is not justified” on the one side, though stabbing 
apparently is on the other. All the more is it the duty of 
those who sit at home at ease to do honour to the brave 
and steadfast men of every degree who execute the law in 
such circumstances. 


CARELESSNESS AND BURGLARS. 
warning which the Carer Commissioner of PoLicE 


has issued to persons in peril of burglary is a good | 


warning, but, we fear, a useless. If housekeepers have not 
been taught by experience, by common sense, and by the 
misfortunes of others, they will not be taught by Mr. 
Monro. They would not listen if the great TowNSEND rose 
from the dead to warn them. As things stand, the only 
reason why a house is not robbed in every street in London 
once a week is, that there is nothing in most houses at 
once light enough and valuable enough to be worth carrying 
off. Certainly the windows of lower stories offer no serious 
obstacles to the cracksman. The vast majority of London 
houses either have no shutters or very bad ones. Whole 
districts have no better defence than a sheet of thinnish 
glass. Then such fastenings as they have are very often not 
shut. The window may be put down after the master of 


bed in the small hours by the policeman, but the latches 
are as often left unclosed as not. To be sure, this does not 
greatly matter in the large majority of houses, for the reason 
we have already stated. Only the area sneak or the tramp. 
who is tempted by an easy chance, and who will risk hard 
labour for the value of a greatcoat, is likely to break 
into the average London house. But the same carelessness 
is shown where there is booty to be got. People with jewels 
and plate worth carrying off almost invite the burglar in. 


It is very desirable, no doubt, that agita- | 


It is thought much if the silver in use is carried up to the 
| bedroom at night. But what can be expected in a city 
| where some hundreds of families go away every year and, 
| leave nobody in charge? This confidence may be a tribute 
‘to the general honesty of the community, but it greatly 
facilitates the work of the appreciable minority of thieves. 
The last distinguished robbery is a truly wonderful ex+ 

ample of what want of care will do. The disappearance of 
the Countess Deym’s jewels from her dressing-room during 
the dinner-hour would be astonishing if the very same sort: 
| of thing had not happened half a dozen times within the 
last very few years. On more than one occasion the booty 
_ has been carried off on a summer evening in a fine clear 
| twilight. The operation looks so simple that one wonders 
the criminal classes do not adopt it universally. All that 
is needed is a ladder, or two if the windowis high. In that 
case a piece of rope must be provided. Once in possession 
of this instrument, the burglar puts it to the window, walks 
in, pockets the jewels which the kindness of the upper 
classes leaves in his way, and then walks off. It isas easy, 
as lying—much easier than consecutive lying, in faet. 
There is no comparison between a burglary of this kind and 
the composition of a consistent mendacity about Mitchels- 
town, say, or the Manpevitte myth. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is not so easy as it looks, like some other feats of nerve and 
dexterity. The nerve required is probably what makes the 
trick so comparatively rare as it is. After all, there 
always a danger for the burglar that he may be caught while 
on the ladder, and in that case his position is a trying one. 
But except that, risk there is apparently none. It is ex- 
traordinary, or would be if all sorts of persons were not 
so foolish, that rich people who have jewels to lose, and who 
can afford to keep a large staff of servants, do not, since they 
will leave portable property lying about, hire a watchman, 
an Army Reserve man, or, better still, a navy pensioner whe 
is trained to keep a look out, and employ him to protect 
the premises while the other servants are in the kitchen 
or waiting at table. Of course even this would not be neces- 
sary if ladies took a little care. It would be so easy to have 
a strong-box in a dressing-room. There would be no need 
to build an iron cupboard or have a steel cylinder, or any- 
thing on that scale. The old-fashioned strong-box which 
screwed down on the floor, or against the wall from the in- 
side, would do very well. It could be opened by a burglar 
who had leisure; but then such robberies as this at Bourne- 
mouth, and others of the same kind, must needs be done in 
a hurry, and if a man had to spend half an hour or so in 
opening a box, he would probably find it wiser to go down 
| the ladder with empty pockets. To induce people to send 
him off empty-handed is the object of the Commissioner's 
notice ; but, as we have already said, it is doubtful whether 
even he could overcome the natural laziness of man and 
womankind, 


GERMANO-AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


Sey appearance of the correspondence published im 
yesterday's papers by Sir R. Morier was somewhat of 
a surprise. That an attack was being made on him by 
the reptile press was known; but, then, one may apply 
a statement once made about friars to this official German 
literature—one knows there is a reptile press just as 
one knows there are pigs in the town, and one does 
| not inquire further about it. It would seem on a hasty 
| glance that Sir R. Morier has done a- number of Ger- 
| man gutter-scribblers a great deal too much honour by 
| taking any notice of them at all. But a moment's reflec- 
tion will show that he had no alternative. Dirty in- 
struments as these fellows are, they are the dirty instru- 
ments of a great Power. The English Ambassador to 
Russia cannot allow his character to be traduced by the 
mouthpieces of the German Foreign Office, and he was, 
therefore, bound to make some protest. That Sir R. 
Morier has done what was needful in the best way we 


the house has made sufficient uproar at being turned out of | shall not maintain. A drier tone, a certain air of polite 
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been better than the slightly turgid tone taken by Sir 
R. Morter. If he had been well advised he would have 
asked himself, before beginning to write, the question which 
Lord Racian always put to his memory, or to his chief of 
the staff, before taking any important step. He would have 
inquired what the Duke of WELLINGTON would have done 
under these circumstances. 
so, he would not, we imagine, have given Court HERBERT 
Bismarck even the faint excuse he has for his discourteous 


and ignoble note. As regards the substance of Sir Ropert’s | 
letters it is, of course, not a matter of dispute at all. No | 


honest and intelligent man in Europe, nobody not blinded 
by the rancour of a paltry squabble, believed for a moment 


that an English diplomatic officer had behaved in the | 


manner alleged by the Kélnische Zeitung. The disavowal 
which Sir R. Morier was fortunate enough to secure from 
Marshal Bazatne disposes of what shadow of basis there 
‘was for the scandal. If it does nothing else, it shows that 
the so-called “authority” for the German calumny was 
utterly untrustworthy. 

To ourselves, the story is most valuable for the informa- 
‘tion it gives as to the new German diplomacy. Somewhat 
to our amazement, this turns out to be remarkably like 


what we have been accustomed to meet at Washington | 


about election-time. First, we find a German military 


attaché, an officer thought worthy to be named aide-de- | 


camp to the Emperor, who collects tittle-tattle against the 
diplomatic officers of a friendly Government. He picks it 
up from an exile who has been degraded by a court-martial 
for treason, and retails it punctually. The story is capable 
of a perfectly simple explanation ; for, as will be clear to 
whoever looks at Major von Denes’ reports now published, 
even he does not say that BazatnE pretended to have received 
the alleged message from Sir R. Morrer, but only that a 
message from the English official was sent from London 
to Metz. The discoveries of this military attaché, who is 
not too proud to imitate the methods of the private inquiry 
agent, are stored safely, and nothing is said about them for 
two years or so, till the ultimate authority for them has 
passed away and there seems no fear of contradiction. 
Ther, when it seems convenient to use them, a German 
official of higher rank still repeats them in the way of ordi- 
nary social scandal, and the lie is set going. In its next 
stage it is found flourishing in the “ officious” press, re- 
peated by disavowed and disavowable agents, but by agents, 
none the less, who can appeal to official authority. When 
the victim of the scandal calls on those unquestionably re- 
sponsible for an apology, he is answered by a curt refusal 
to take any notice of his demand. Then his request 
is justified, if it needed any justification, by the publi- 
cation of the tittle-tattle collected by the military private 
inquiry agent. That is the story in outline, and it cer- 
tainly shows that, as now directed, the Berlin Foreign 
Office has nothing to learn from the Caucuses which mani- 
pulate the elect of the great democracy on the other side 
of the Atlantic. As we have already said, the discovery 
has something surprising in it. Up to the present the 
diplomacy of Berlin might have been accused of brutality 
or of astuteness; but there was always about it a regard for 
‘the. dignity of Prussia or the Empire. When it dealt in 
revelations it had something to reveal; when it struck it 
was for a national reason, and the blow was given with 
seme effect. This last campaign of gutter-journalist men- 
dacity ; this raking together of gabble, lying, or distorted, 
or senile; this forcible-feeble effort to damage the servant 
‘of a neighbouring State, is something to which we have not 
been accustomed. It has come into the management of 
German affairs within the last six months. What is the 
cause and what is the object of it all? There is very little 
doubt on either pvint; so little that one wonders why a 
greater (in place) than Count Herbert Bismarck, or even 
than Prince Orro, does not see that it concerns his dignity 
te stop it at once. There is something indecent, not to say 
contemptible, in carrying that natural alliance between the 
grandfather and the grandson against the father whereof 
Lord Bacon spoke, beyond the grave. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


| is a remarkable tribute to Mr. Laurence Oliphant that his 
death should have awakened universal regrets and been the text 
for so many obituary notices. Forhe left nothing behind him but 


contempt, as of a great gentleman compelled by accident | variety of bright but ephemeral volumes of travel, and a book con- 
to take notice of a scandalmongering flunkey, would have | taining the revelation of a new religion which we fear that few 


ae cared to read. The public know little or nothing of the 
| broadly generous philanthropic schemes which, although they 
| intermittently engaged his attention, have seldom been brought 
' tosuccessful issues. We cannot say that his was a wasted life, yet 
| in a matter-of-fact age we may wish that he had made more of it. 
| He chose to lavish his exceptional talents, as other men squander 
| their money or their health. He might have made himself any- 


If Sir R. Morrer had done | thing he pleased, and he preferred to be nothing in particular, 


| Busily occupied from his boyhood, perpetually on the move, re- 
| commending himself to all manner of men in the highest stations, 
| a thorough cosmopolitan in his interests and his friendships, 


| picking and choosing among the great opportunities which he ac- 
| cepted by way of interludes and repeatedly declined, he showed 
| at every turn how far he might have gone had he concentrated 
| his powers and disciplined his energies. Seldom has there been a 
| man with so rare a combination of the gifts that may be turned 
| to the best worldly advantage. Knowledge of all kinds seemed 
to come to him almost instinctively, for he had little leisure 
for regular reading ; in his incessant travel and in familiar inter- 
course with all kinds of men he had accumulated masses of mis- 
cellaneous facts, which were stored in a singularly retentive 
a and marshalled by a lucid and most logical mind. It 
| would have been difficult to find him at fault upon any subject ; 
| his fertile ideas appeared to originate spontaneously, and he exercised 
an influence and oftenan ascendency over veterans who had studied 
statecraft before he was born. In fact, it was impossible to resist 
his magnetic fascination, and we can recall one remarkable example. 
| Lord Beaconsfield did not wear his heart on his sleeve, nor was he 
a man to fall into friendship at first sight. As it happened, Lord 
Beaconsfield was one of the few English statesmen to whom 
Oliphant was not personally known, until one day they chanced 
to meet in the hall of the Atheneum Club. An interchange of 
casual remarks led to a conversation; they sauntered out, and 
strolled along Pall Mall together; and the result was a warm in- 
vitation to Hughenden, where Oliphant passed some agreeable 
days. As a conversationalist, or rather a talker, he was un- 
rivalled; and we have often thought he must have resembied 
Scott in the easy flow of his anecdotes and reminiscences. It 
would be wrong to call him an admirable raconteur, for that 
might imply formality and preparation. The charm of his talk 
was its simple spontaneity; start a subject, and he would be 
carried along in an awakening of associations from one illustra- 
tion to another. We have seen him listened to in silence and 
with eager attention through a long evening by professional 
talkers who had no mean ideas of ‘their own powers. He dis- 
armed jealousy by his absolute freedom from self-assertion ; and, 
though he must have been fully conscious of his own talents, his 
modesty was as unaffected as his manner was unpretending. We 
believe he never lost a friend, as he never forgot one; and his 
friends a his long absences from his country could never 
forget him. When he would turn up unexpectedly again, as was 
his general habit, they would selfishly welcome the most delight- 
ful of companions. He shone in London society through a season 
or two, when he wrote Piccadilly and contributed to the Owl, 
if he did not actually edit and originate it. But he was as care- 
less of social opportunities as of others that offered him more 
serious advantages, and society appreciated him none the less be- 
cause he was unostentatiously indifferent to its flatteries and seduc- 
tions. He disliked the frivolity he genially satirized, and sought 
his associates among the intellectual. Latterly it might have 
been all the better for his health had he declined some of the 
many engagements that were pressed upon him ; but he had to pay 
the penalty of his great popularity, and so in London he always 
lived more or less in a whirl. 

But, indeed, perpetual movement and excitement of one kind or 
another were his natural elements. He had persuaded his parents 
not to send him to the University, when he told them—which 
proved to be very true—that he had best be sent “to school in 
the world.” He passed at the Scotch and the English Bars, 
though he could never have had any serious intention of settling 
to the drudgery of the law. He tried Parliament, although too 
late in life, only to “cut it” after a short trial, like the versatile 
Tip of Little Dorrit. He would assuredly have made his mark 
as a politician had he taken early to a Parliamentary career, and 
stuck to it. Yet, even had he been seated on the front benches, 
we can hardly conceive Laurence Oliphant enduring with any 
patience the dilatory dreariness of contemporary debates. 
Diplomacy would have undoubtedly suited him better. At 
Washington, where, as he said himself, a treaty was floated on 
floods of champagne ; among the Red Indians, among the woods 
and lakes that have since been appropriated by the Canadians ; 
in Japan, China, and elsewhere, he proved his capacity for deal- 
ing with men and comprehending them. His services were so 
highly valued by Lord Elgin—and there were few more capable 
judges—that he gave them, although reluctantly, over and over 
again. We believe that Lord Russell would have made him 
Minister in Japan, but Oliphant was not unnaturally disgusted 
with the country where he had been maimed and well-nigh mur- 
dered by a Japanese swordsman on the occasion of the memor- 
able onslaught on the Embassy. Had he gone into diplomacy, he 


would have exchanged Paris for the Plata rather than 
remain on duty too long in the same place. For Oliphant was 
essentially the rolling stone which gave the title to his lively 


one or two brilliant novels, many sparkling magazine articles, a | volume of Autobiographical Reminiscences. And what a story 
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that volume tells, although merely a selection from the number- 
less adventures of his indefatigable and observant life. A mere 
boy, going out to join his father, the Chief Justice of Ceylon, he 


| with timely advances of money at moderate interest ; and how 
entirely he had gained the confidence of the people, till he was 
accepted as the unofficial judge and arbitrator, from whose im- 


was presented on the outward voyage in the Red Sea tothe Imaum | partial sentences there could be no appeal. Oliphant will be 


of Muscat. He came back to Europe to travel with his parents 
in the revolutionary year of 1848, when, after witnessing the 
pular insurrection in Rome, he had a narrow escape from death 
Sales the Neapolitan bombardment of Messina. Back in Ceylon, 
he casts his spells over Jung Bahadoor, who invites the agreeable 
oung Englishman to accompany him to Nepaul. He is so excited 
yy the success of his vivid narrative of the trip, that he deter- 
mines to take to authorship as an occupation. Coming to Europe, 
and finding his proposed route in one Dustin barred, he strikes 
out another. By one of those lucky chances which were ey 
happening he ee a volume on the Crimea and the Blac 
Sea immediately before the outbreak of the war. It brings him 
notice and the best introductions, and thenceforward, in the 
impulse given by his qualities, he is passed on from one Minister 
to another. He is consulted by the War Office, and volunteers 
his plan of campaign ; he makes his stipulations for a subsequent 
Oriental mission with Lord Clarendon when going abroad with 
Lord Elgin as private secretary ; and when his return is delayed, 
owing to the responsible appointments pressed upon him, he writes 
another political brochure by way of refreshing Lord Clarendon’s 


memory. It would be hopeless within the limits of an article to | 


follow him through the incidents of his subsequent career. He knew 
as little of fear as Lord Nelson, and repeatedly proved his personal 
courage. In the Chinese War the civilian was foremost among 
the stormers when the scaling ladders were planted against the 


walls of Canton. And when he was acting as War Correspondent | 


with the Duke of Mecklenburg’s army in 1870 we have been 
told that the German sharpshooters were often expostulating 


with him for the rashness with which he wantonly exposed him- | 


self. He tells us in his Reminiscences that in that campaign he 
was in the habit of always going in advance in his carriage, as 
he was more likely to find bed and supper in the debateable 
ground that was impartially raided by the light cavalry on either 
side. We believe that his profound religious faith, with his re- 
markable faculty for falling on his feet, had led him to believe in 
the destiny which would protect him till his hour was come. As 
to the faculty of lighting upon his feet, we may recall one notable 
example. He had gone to America with his friend Delane, the 
editor of the Times, and when they parted the erratic Oliphant 
turned up at the mouths of the Mississippi. A supplementary 
filibustering expedition was on the point of sailing for Nicaragua, 
and the temptation to join it was of course irresistible. Arrived 
off the coast the Expedition was “sequestrated” by a British 

uadron and subjected to strict confinement previous to a formal 
trial. Naturally, Oliphant found in the Admiral a cousin of his own, 
and, instead of being placed under hatches and sentries, was 
hospitably entertained in the flagship. 

At one time he was much interested in Transatlantic telegraph 
Companies ; and, had he renounced travel, literature, and journal- 
ism for speculative investments, he might have made a fortune in 
finance. Yet the shrewd Americans and Englishmen who em- 

loyed him as their agent knew that, apart from worldly affairs, 

e was what their world calls a dreamer and an enthusiast. Into 
an analysis of the sources and steady development of his religious 
beliefs we have neither the space nor the knowledge to enter. 
That his convictions were sincere and profound there can be no 
question; and, as they guided him latterly in all his conduct, so 
we know they had been influencing his reflections in compara- 
tively early days. Read in the light of his later life, the allusion 
to the Prophet in the last poses ot Piccadilly is significant enough. 
If similar phenomena had not been of frequent occurrence, we 
should marvel more at the way in which the brilliant and pene- 
trating Oliphant submitted himself with servile obedience to the 
capricious dictatorship of a commonplace impostor. But the fact 
inclines us all the more to distrust the data on which he has based 
the scheme of his “ Scientific Religion.” Harris, the heaven-sent 
apostle, asserted his supremacy by setting the gifted ae to 
do the humblest work. In proof of the absolute ascendency he 
asserted we can quote one remarkable incident. Oliphant was 
acting as Times’ Correspondent in Paris during the Commune. 
Though he was drawing handsome pay for the benefit of his 
community, it pleased the Prophet to order him back. Oliphant, 
deeply interested in his work, for once hesitated to obey. There 
came a second and more pressing summons, with a warning that 
a sign would be sent if he were still disobedient. Within a day 
or two occurred the absurd peace demonstration in the Place 
Vendéme. The Communists poured a volley into the pacific 
procession, and the Place was strewed with the dead and wounded. 
Oliphant, who was lodging round the corner in the Hétel 
Chatham, helped to drag some of the victims into the offices of 
Blount, the banker. But forthwith he sent in his resignation to his 


; “a packed up his traps, and took his passage for America. 


fe can say nothing here of the plans for the colonization of 
Palestine and the more fertile Land of Gilead by Jewish settlers 
over which he spent much time and temper in Constantinople, 
and, we fancy, a good deal of money. Every one knows, or 
ought to know, how the last years of his life were spent at Haifa, 
in the Holy Land, or in his cooler summer retreat on the heights 
of Carmel, overhanging the slaughter-scene of the priests of Baal. 
But every one does not know what a blessing his residence was 
to the natives; how constantly he stood between them and 
Turkish exactions ; how habitually he helped them in their needs, 


much missed in England, but we fear that the poor villagers of 
Mount Carmel and the Plain of Sharon will have far graver 
reasons to lament his death. 


WINE, BY WEBBER. 


| A CURIOUS little book, with the above-given brief and allitera- 
tive title on back and side, has been issued (London: Olver), 
and the author announces himself only a little less briefly on the 
title-page as “ Alexander Webber.” We wish it had been Frank ; 
| for, as the undergraduate career of that delightful person ex- 
tended, as far as can be judged, to about fifteen years at least, 
| his life clearly might have been proportionately extended to 
‘the present moment. It will probably strike more readers than 
one that the volume has some resemblance, both in subject and 
exterior, to the original edition of those Maxims of Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty which form not the least characteristic part of the 
| works of Maginn, and which gave Mr. Thackeray the subject 
of a pleasant article. mel subject and exterior, however 
| (the “ exterior” including the interior arrangement in short 
paragraphs), there is not much resemblance between the books. 
The Baronet-Adjutant-Doctor-Captain considered wine only 
among several other subjects, and dealt with it and them in the 
literary manner. Mr. Webber makes no literary claim, confines 
himself entirely to wine itself, and, in dealing with wine, further 
confines himself almost entirely to questions of its goodness, of 
the right mode of manufacturing and handling it, and so forth. 
His English is rather queer and his French rather queerer. 
“Chateau d’Yquem,” though contrary to usage, has, perhaps, 
some French authority. But clairet, as applied to wine, has 
absolutely nothing to do with “clarified,” and refers to the 
colour—a colour between white (vin blanc) and the deep red 
wines of Burgundy and the Rhéne. Moreover, petite verre. fi 
champagne cognac is no language at all. But, as Mr. Webber 
reminds us, in his first maxim, or whatever we are to call it—a 
— from Pope—“ applause, in spite of trivial faults, is 
ue” to a work which is generally meritorious ; ind Mr. Webber's 
work shows, on the whole, that he has not spent, as he tells us 
he spent, thirty years in studying wine, its production, and its 
me sao for nothing. With rare exceptions, most of his dieta 
are quite sound, and we had rather take some of them here and 
there as texts for remark than regularly review his book. 

A good deal has been done of late years in regard to wine -as 
well as to cookery in order to enlighten the British public. But, 
as always happens, enlightenment has sometimes darkened. For 
instance, the rule, abstractedly a sound one, has been laid 
| down that a man who likes wine should himself lay down a 
| “piece” now and then. This rule, we say, is abstractedly a 

sound one; but it requires certain corrections and safeguards. 
| Such a correction is supplied by one of Mr. Webber’s maxims 
| (No. 48) :—“It isonly by long experience that an expert in tasting 
young wine, even when gifted with a superior palate, can form 
an opinion of its probable development.” There are, we fancy, 
few real experts _ while approving this dictum, will not, add 
further that the most gifted expert himself may be wofully de- 
ceived. The Année Terrible of 1865, when experts paid for a wine 
which, except in rare cases, never came to any good more money 
than they had paid for the almost unsurpassable ’64’s, is a case in 
point; and there have been not a few like it since. Thus 
we have before us the statement of a good authority, not so. very 
long ago, that the 1885’s would be “ very good,” while Mr. Webber, 
with the advantage of another year’s time, pronounces them—we 
think, justly —“ quite inferior.” These things should be a warning 
for a man of moderate consumption and moderate means to let 
his wine merchant take the risk of laying down for him. . Of 
course, any one who has room, means, and certainty of undis- 
turbed occupation of his house, may derive amusement and per- 
haps profit from laying down some of each claret a except 
the notoriously and undisputably bad ones, and taking his chance 
on theaverage. The price of good port wine is so moderate now, 
and the average of good vintages has been so high, that it might 
be still better worth doing in that case. 

Among Mr. Webber's miscellaneous remarks he inveighs, 
as do most authorities nowadays, against the once universal 

ractice of icing champagne. This condemnation, thong 
just in the main, ought to be made with a distinguo. To 
ice dry champagne, such as has long been fashionable, is bar- 
barous enough ; but it is by no means so certain that to ice sweet 
champagne is such an ill thing. On the contrary, the icing takes 
off the sweetness to a certain extent, and reveals instead of 
obscuring the flavour. “ Dry champagne cool; sweet cham e 
cold,” is perhaps the best rule. On another point—the possibility 
of wine being affected by the bottle—-there is a long quotation from 
M. Peligot which is worth reading. Everybody recognizes 
“ corked” wine, but it seems not at all improbable that “ bottled” 
wine may bear a double sense likewise. Certainly there is no 
known product which differs so extraordinarily from itself as 
wine, nor any which is so sensitive to reagents of all sorts. Mr. 
Webber's method of serving out claret—not decanting the wine 
at all, but letting it stay forty-eight hours upright in an even 
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temperature, then ranging a sufficient number of glasses in a row, 
and filling them all without raising the bottle from the horizontal 
to the upright state—is, no doubt, excellent, if you have a suffi- 
cient number of compotators. But it is rather clumsy in appearance, 
and necessitates the sacrifice of that “pushing about the bottle ” 
which is a cheerful and agreeable ceremony. Besides, a good jug 
full of good claret is a very pretty thing; yet we fully grant that 
no method of preventing the admixture of sediment with any 
large quantity of wine can be hit upon so certain as this of, so to 
speak, decanting it straight into glasses. And we further agree 
with Mr. Webber that “the finer the wine the more acrid the 
deposit.” It is quite surprising to any one who tries it for the first 
time how positively nasty the dregs of a really good bottle of 
claret are, while the dregs of port, though unpleasing to the eye 
and disagreeable from the mixture of solid and liquid, often suffer 
little in flavour. We feel considerably more doubt about Mr. 
Webber's statement that “pure wine, if dropped on a tablecloth, 
will not stain it in the least.” If it be so, we can only say that 
there must be uncommonly little pure wine in the world. 

Of course Mr. Webber devotes not a little space to the various 
thorns and poisons—salicylic acid, safranin, fuchsine, sugar of 
lead, and what not—which the fiend science has introduced into 
the divinely-ordained garden of the grape. But on these horrors 
we need not dwell. A pleasanter page is a tabular view for the 
last twenty years of the results of the vintages of the five great 
European wines—port, sherry, claret, champagne, and hock. Of 
these the last, as hockdrinkers know, is the least cheerful reading 


of all. Though things have a little mended in the most recent | 


vintages, there were in the fourteen years from 1869 to 1882 only 
two good vintages. Champagne, as might be expected for more 
reasons than one, is the levelest of all the wines, though even 
here it is instructive enough to note that the once cracked-up 
1880's are dismissed as “good ordinary, useful.” On the other 
hand, in the last twenty years there have been on the Douro 
eleven distinctly good vintages, and only five distinctly bad. 
Sherry is so little drunk, if it is drunk at all as a vintage wine, 
that it hardly matters; and the main interest, of course, centres 
on claret. Perhaps the chief complaint of Mr. Webber's brief 
verdicts here will be that they are rather too sweeping. Thus, 
to speak of '69 simpliciter as “very fine” seems too flattering, 
and also to speak of '77 as “ elegant, well made,” though no doubt 
there were some very fine wines in the first year and some very 
elegant ones in the second. *76 Mr. Webber denounces as “ bad 
in every sense ””—and so say all of us. But ’79 is rather harshly 
treated as “inferior”; some wines of that year ripened very 
——, and remarkably well, though, no doubt, they will not 
eep long. 

r. Webber says that, in his opinion, the time has come for a 
redistribution of the classified “ growths ” of claret, and we agree 
with him. In the three-and-thirty years which have passed since 
the last classification was made, various circumstances (first of 
all, no doubt, the varying care which has been spent by the pro- 

~prietors on the vineyards and the process of manufacture) have 
made this classification almost wholly delusive. There may still 


be no doubt about the first class, though there are some who | 


would degrade Haut Brion—unjustly in our opinion ; for, if not 
very often at its best, when it is at its best there are few like it— 


and exalt Mouton Rothschild, or, as Mr. Webber more properly | 
calls it, by the old and still official name, Brane Mouton. But when | 


you get below the first, evidences of arbitrary or obsolete classi- 
fication crowd on every claret-drinker who has pretty wide ex- 
periences and a comparative head. Of course, it is a 
commonplace that a good year wine of any class, how- 
ever low, is better than a bad year wine of any, how- 
-ever high; but that is not the point. Can any one lay his hand 
on his heart and say that the difference between a good Beau- 
caillou and a good Dauzac—wines belonging to the same pro- 
_prietors, as it happens—is such that one deserves a second and 
the other only a fifth class? Perhaps there was some years ago 
too great a tendency to “boom” Pontet Canet and Beychevelle; 
but, even admitting this, who that knows both in their perfection 
will admit that Beychevelle is a fourth and Pontet Canet a fifth, 
when Lascombes 1s allowed a second and Brown Cantenac a 
third? The real fact is, however, that the exact use of this 
classification is very herd to determine, except in so far as it 
may be a convenience (rather to wine-merchants than to their 
customers) to have certain rough gradations of price, which do 
not necessarily correspond to gradations of value, marked out 
beforehand. 
who can at any time distinguish and would at any time rather 


have a good wine irrespective of class. And to the ignorant it is | 


doubtful whether, except in the case of a very few popular and 


famous wines, they are much known; but if they are to be re- | 


tained, the time for redistribution certainly seems to have come. 
Mr. Webber, like most writers on wine, glances at certain 


tricks of the trade ; but he does not, we think, refer to one , 
of the very worst, if not of its tricks, of its manners. | 


Sir Henry Thompson has declaimed, with just indignation, 
against the practice of simply rechristening wine and selling 
rubbish under grand names. The law of England, however, 
has taken care to guard against such practices, and though 
detection may not be easy and the risk of detection small, still 
‘those who play these tricks play them at their peril. A device 
which can be and is practised with perfect impunity, to the great 
delusion and damage of Her Majesty’s innocent lieges, is the in- 
-creasing practice of 


ese distinctions never impose on the connoisseur | 


| years, and by dint of copious advertisement at low prices inducing 
| babes and sucklings to buy them, and set them before their un- 
happy friends. ‘these latter r men, out of politeness and 
apparent gratitude for their host’s munificence in providin, 
“ Real Chateau Fuchsine, I assure you! You can see the oak 
if you like,” have to drink stuff which is, in fact, mildewed, 
acid, ill-made, ill-bottled, and considerably inferior to a decent 
ordinaire. We admit very frankly that there does not appear to 
be any way of stopping the thing, because the goods are described 
with literal truth, and if the emptor refuses to cave when he is 
offered, at 30s. or 408. a dozen, after some years in bottle, a first 
or second growth claret, for which the ordinary price would be 
70s. or 80s. while it was still in the wood, it is his look-out. But 
it is at least desirable that this massacre of the stomachs of the 
innocents, or—as innocents of this kind often have stomachs of 
triple brass—of those of their hapless guests should be protested 
against. 


MACBETH AT THE LYCEUM. 


pe eae causes concurred to lend an exceptional interest 

to the revival of Macbeth at the Lyceum Theatre last 
Saturday night. To begin with, it combined the attractions of a 
new artistic production with those of an already familiar dramatic 
problem. For certain purposes it might be regarded as the first 
time of putting the play on the Lyceum stage ; for it is, in fact, 
the first time of so doing since Mr. Irving has come into posses- 


| sion of his full resources either as actor or as manager. Looked 
at from another point of view, it promised to be more interesting 
than any first appearance of the tragedian in a new Shakspearian 
part, inasmuch as it was the resumption by him of the particular 
Shakspearian character his impersonation of which has excited a 
keener controversy, and has obtained on the whole a less favour- 
able verdict from the public, critical and uncritical, than any 
other of his performances. And, to crown all, the dramatic 
event of last Saturday was to be signalized by the appearance at 
once of a Lady Macbeth new to the public and of the foremost 
actress of the day in a great Shakspearian part new to herself. 
Such a combination of appeals to the curiosity of the playgoer 
has never before, perhaps, been presented in our own times, and 
only not to have disappointed such high-wrought hopes might 
itself be justly regarded as a triumph. 

Mr. Irving, however, has done very much more than escape 
disappointing his audience. Both as actor and as manager he has 
surpassed their highest expectations. If it would be too much to 
say that he has converted the public to the acceptance of his 
reading of Macbeth, it must be at once allowed that he has suc- 
ceeded in largely modifying the popular view of the character, 
and that, even where his impersonation is least convincing, it 
always now suggests, as it certainly did not fifteen years ago, the 
possibility that our scepticism is not so much due to error in the 
actor’s conception as to occasional lapses or perversities in his 
execution. Mr. Irving, in a word, may claim to have proved 
that Macbeth has been too flatteringly portrayed in the past; 
and, if his own portrait appears at times too ill-favoured and re- 
pellent, we are now much more disposed than formerly to believe 
that it is not the eye which has read the original amiss, but the 
hand which has now and then failed to obey the eye. It will no 
longer, we think, be quite so vehemently contended that Mr. 
Irving's conception of Macbeth is unduly unheroic; but there is, 
on the other hand, plenty of room for the criticism that Mr. 
Irving’s rendering of Macbeth is even more unheroic than his 
conception. It is impossible to deny that Macbeth is, on the 
whole, a poor creature. The very fact that one is compelled 
to insist so much on his mere physical courage is a tolerably 
clear indication that it is his only masculine virtue. He has 
no will, no nerve, no constancy of purpose, and his superstitious 
awe of the supernatural is excessive—as witness Banquo’s con- 
trasted attitude towards the Witches—even for a rude soldier of 
his time. And, in so far as Mr. Irving has compelled recognition 
of these characteristics of Macbeth, there is no fault to be found 
with his impersonation. But a man might surely be as weak, as 
superstitious, and as infirm of purpose as the guilty Thane, and 
yet display more dignity of demeanour, and—at any rate occa- 
sionally—more self-control and self-respect, than Mr. Irving 
allows us to see in the part. This Macbeth is from the first “a 
man forbid.” His lined and haggard features, his restless move- 
| ments, his wild and wandering eye, give him altogether too much 
| the air of a prey of the Furies at his first entrance upon the scene. 
The over-accentuation of these points is, no doubt, due in part to 
| the actor’s apparent adoption of the theory that the idea of 

Duncan’s stn. had occurred to Macbeth before his meeting 
| with the Witches—a theory for which there is, in our opinion, 
no kind of warrant in the text, and which tends needlessly to 
lower the key of the whole performance at starting. Granted, 
however, the necessary postulates, the scene on the Heath is 
| powerfully given, and sets the character before us, as the actor 
| has conceived it, in a very vivid and —- light. The two or 
| three short soliloquies in which Macbeth ponders over the Witches’ 
prophecy were delivered with admirable expression ; and especially 
| effective and informing was the final touch of self-revelation in 
the lines— 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir— 


uying up the produce of good vineyards in bad | which were given with a sigh of such relief as is felt only by the 
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irresolute when they see a hope that events may spare them the 
dreaded necessity of making up their minds. 

Almost the next scene brings the sinister heroine of the 
tragedy upon the stage; and to say that the Lady Macbeth of 
this representation is picturesque, distinguished, full of life, grace, 
genius, and poetic suggestion, is only another way of saying 
that it is the Lady Macbeth of Miss Ellen Terry. To this, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to add anything in the way of more 
specific praise. That the part is ill-suited to the actress's physique 
and dramatic manner, and to the display of her most conspicuous 
artistic gifts, it is, of course, superfluous to say. But we cannot but 
think that it would have been better for Miss’ Terry to have 
accepted this inevitable drawback, and to have combated it as 
best she might, than to have yielded to the temptation of adopt- 
ing a new and untenable reading of the part, with a view to 
bringing it more fully within the compass of her powers. To do 
so was to forget that much more than could thus be gained by 
the actress would be lost in weakening the dramatic significance 
of the character, and that it would be of little avail to enable her 
to present a more finished and elaborate piece of stage portrai- 
ture if it were out of keeping with the rest of the picture. We 
may doubt whether the spectacle of Miss Terry calling on “the 
spirits that tend on mortal thoughts” to fill her “ from the crown 
to the toe top-full of direst cruelty” could ever be made a con- 
vincing one; but assuredly the invocation becomes, not the 
easier, but the harder, to accept as serious when it proceeds from 
lips which, the moment before, have been passionately pressed 
upon an absent husband’s portrait, and which but a little while 
afterwards are coaxing him with soft and loving words to the 
commission of a cowardly crime. It is obvious to remark in 
passing that, so far from rendering Lady Macbeth what is called 
a more “sympathetic character,” this new reading of it makes 
her incitements infinitely more shocking. But it is a stronger 
objection to the innovation that the text resents it at every line ; 
and that such passages as, for instance, Macbeth’s outburst of 
fierce admiration in the words “ Bring forth men-children only ” 
become almost grotesque. 

In the murder scenes—and generally throughout the second 
act—the guilty pair were, we think, at their best. In Mr. Irving’s 
acting there is now less insistence on the physical symptoms of 
his terror, though that passion still pms to us to be not 
sufficiently discriminated from the purely material alarms of a 
criminal who dreads detection more than guilt. There may be 
moments of intense agitation when the demeanour of a murderer 
whom conscience has made a coward is not distinguishable 
from that of one whose cowardice is due to the anticipated 
approach of a policeman; but an actor who is representing a 
coward of the former kind should make these moments brief. 
The climax of physical tension is surely reached when Macbeth 
staggers to the foot of the winding staircase leading to Duncan’s 
chamber; and here, thanks to Mr. Irving’s unrivalled mastery of 
the terrible, his acting could not be su Our complaint is 
that, after the deed is done, he prolongs the agony beyond the 
point at which it is clear from the text that the storm of horror 
lately raging in Macbeth’s breast has given place to the sullen 
ground-swell of despair. To deliver the apostrophe to Sleep in 
the broken and gasping accents of a man under the influence of 
mortal affright is surely an incongruity; and, natural as is the 
reluctance of all actors to allow the passion of a scene to subside 
before its close, we cannot but think that this particular scene 
would gain in impressiveness, even for the popular imagination, 
if Macbeth were permitted to regain his composure at the point at 
which Shakspeare plainly intended him to do so. Nevertheless, 
and after all fault-finding, it must be admitted that the whole 
scene is finely given by actor and actress alike. Standing at the 
foot of the staircase while the murder is being committed, Miss 
Terry has unquestionably her finest moment in the whole play. 
Her delivery of the lines, “Had he not resembled my father in 
his sleep "—where the words were uttered almost in a tone of 
impatient contempt for her own weakness—was in the highest 
degree effective; though one could not help reflecting on the 
paradox of the tenderest of Lady Macbeths disdaining the display 
of emotion at a passage which the sternest Lady Macbeth has been 
accustomed to treat as her solitary manifestation of tenderness. 
At the discovery of the murder the acting of both actor and 
actress was again most powerful, and the scene of alarm and con- 
fusion in the interior of the castle, with which the act closes, is 


one of the most exciting and successful feats of scenic illusion | P ' sta. ut ‘ c 
| remedies which presumptuous sciolists and visionaries would fain 


ever achieved upon the stage. The banqueting scene was un- 
satisfactory. Much here depends upon stage management, and 
this unfortunately was the one point of the play at which its 
staging left something to be desired. The apparition of Banquo 
necessitated a most unfestive, and indeed inhospitable, turnmg 
down of the lights, and the unreality thereby imparted to the 
whole supernatural incident made it additionally difficult to 
accept a scene in which neither Mr. Irving nor Miss Terry did, 
we think, achieve a signal success. In the famous sleep-walking 
soliloquy Miss Terry’s performance was again a little dis- 
ons. The vocal tones and articulations of somnam- 
bulism were, it is true, admirably simulated; but the utterances 
of the conscience-stricken sleeper were rather pathetic than awe- 
inspiring. 

‘he moral degeneration of Macbeth after the commission of the 
murder is clearly represented by Shakspeare as both marked and 
rapid; we do not see that Mr. Irving exaggerates it in either 


respect. But, starting, as we hold he does, from too low a point / 


to begin with, his descent before the tragedy reaches its close 
is naturally too deep. He has sunk, as it seems to us, below 
the possible level of the sombre moralizings upon unhonoured 
old age before he reaches them; so that even Mr. Irving's 
fine delivery of these passages fails to give them all their due 
significance and effect. And, though the late reviving courage 
with which Macbeth at last confronts his doom is, no doubt, 
only the courage of despair, yet we think that even despair would 
have given the dying usurper one touch of that dignity which 
Mr. Irving resolutely withholds from him to the last. But 
as a mere picture, however, of desperation at bay, the tyrant’s 
death struggle formed a duly impressive close of a performance 
which, whatever fault we may find with its conception, is a truly 
remarkable executive effort. It remains to be briefly—too 
briefly—said that Mr. Irving was excellently supported. Mr. 
Alexander’s manly and moving impersonation of Macduff marks 
a distinct advance of the actor in his art. We have made but a 
slight reference hitherto to the mounting of the play. Much 
could be said about it, and, with the single exception above noted, 
nothing could be said but what is favourable. In perfection of 
accessories in scenery and costume, in drill and grouping, in the 
management of the difficult element of the supernatural—for 
against Banquo’s unfortunate ghost we may fairly set off the 
three weird sisters, who were really weird, and not merely panto- 
mimic, and such a cauldron scene and its sequel as were never 
approached before—the -production of Macbeth is probably Mr. 
Irving’s greatest achievement as a manager, and constitutes a 
notable addition to the brilliant services already rendered by him 
to the Shakspearian drama and to the English stage. We shall 
have more to say about it on a future occasion. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, 


busybodies, notoriety-seckers, and incendiaries who 
have been recently, under the dignified title of an Indian 
National Congress, proposing to revolutionize the Government of 
India, have, quite unintentionally, made an important contri- 
bution to the cause of order and good sense. They have, in the 
first place, succeeded in arousing sufficient attention to make it 
worth the while of several first-class authorities to consider the 
question of Indian disloyalty, to test its reality, and to estimate 
its extent. Three persons better qualified by knowledge, ex- 
perience, and political sagacity than the Marquess of Dufferin, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and Sir John Strachey to perform such a 
diagnosis it would be impossible to imagine. Each has, it is 
obvious, felt the importance and responsibility of the task; each 
has done his best, and the best of such men is very good indeed. 
Lord Dufferin, in handing over the reins of government to his 
successor, has recorded his view of the position in a State paper, 
which loses none of its intrinsic importance from the circumstance 
that it was disguised in the garb of an after-dinner speech. No 
more masterly survey of the multiform duties of the Indian 
Government, of its strong and weak points, of its transcendent 
difficulties, of its tremendous risks, has ever yet been achieved 
by a departing Viceroy. It has cleared the way for Lord 
Lansdowne—defined the special quarters from which the tran- 
quillity of his reign may be disturbed, and made a forcible 
appeal to the g sense of all thinking men, alike in Eng- 
land and India, to lend no encouragement to the foolish and 
mischievous ——- in which the restlessness and turbulence 
of young India is now finding expression. Sir Auckland 
Colvin is an accomplished master of political controversy, 
and wields a practised pen. His exposure of the sham en- 
thusiasm, the fancied grievances, the impracticable remedies, 
the impossible projects, which form the stock-in-trade of the 
leaders of the Indian Congress is incisive with merciless logic, 
though expressed in rhetorical language, and illumined by a wit 
which a long official career has as yet, happily for his readers, 
failed to tame. Sir John Strachey, in his recently-published 
Lectures, has discussed the same problems at greater length and 
with the thoroughness and exactness proper to a scientific dis- 
quisition. The verdict of these three wise counsellors is, to a 
large extent, identical ; it concerns the English nation to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest it ; to appreciate the seriousness 
of the evils which they bring to light, the vastness of the interests 
which they consider to be at stake, the futility of the quack 


apply to maladies which they are too ignorant to understand and 
too unadroit to alleviate. 

What, then, are the aims of the Indian National Congress ? and 
what is the method by which those aims are to be attained ? and— 
that we may fully realize its import to those who are responsible 
for the tranquillity of the country—who are the men who inspire 
its hopes — guide its counsels? The recent meeting at Allaha- 
bad, read in the light of the authoritative criticisms and warnings 
to which we have referred, makes it possible to give a categorical 
reply. The Congress is an irresponsible Association, whose 
inspiring creed it is that the present government of the country 
stands in urgent need of fundamental reforms, the main reform 
being the supersession of the present despotic monarchy by re- 
presentative institutions. These institutions are to be so framed 
that the official element would always be in a minority, and the 
representatives of the people, having thus “the power of the 
purse,” would be able to bring the British Executive into sub- 
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jection to their will. This consummation having been achieved, 
numerous subsidiary reforms will speedily follow. The natives 
of the country will assume the position in the Government and 
Administration to which their numbers entitle them. Admission 
to the CivilService will no longer necessitate residence in England 
and the test of an English examination. An army of native 
Volunteers will render the present military force superfluous for 
the defence of the country, and will allow of the European army 
being reduced to half its present numbers. Then the tide of 
administrative reform will flow full and strong. The magis- 
tracy, freed from its unholy alliance with the police on the one 
hand and the Executive on the other, will administer justice in 
a manner to give general satisfaction. The police will cease to 
be venal and oppressive; the Excise will no longer be an in- 
strument for popularizing intoxication; education will bring all 
classes within the scope of its beneficent influences ; while military 
colleges on a truly national and popular basis will train the 
rising generation of Indian patriots in the warlike arts by which 
empires are won and homes defended. 

This tissue of absurdities might well be left to dispose of itself 
were it not for the fact that it serves as the pretext for a propa- 


gandism of disloyalty which, from its extent, its virulent tone, 
and the gross ignorance of the masses to whom it is addressed, 
cannot be regarded otherwise than in the light of a grave political 
danger. The fraction of the population of India which has re- 
ceived the barest smattering of education is still infinitesimal. 
The fraction which can be regarded as educated up to the point 
necessary for the exercise of the humblest political rights could 

only be expressed in decimals. There may, it is reckoned, | 
among the 250 millions of British subjects, be seven or | 
eight thousand of them. Subject to these almost inappreciable | 
deductions, the entire bulk of the population may be regarded as | 
lying in a condition of ignorance and superstition which even | 
those who reside in the midst of it find it difficult to realize. | 
Their religion is some fantastic corruption of an extinct creed, 
not unfrequently breaking out in acts of barbarous folly—such as 
the instance, mentioned by Sir John Strachey, in which a hill- 
tribe sacrificed the village idiot, in hopes of propitiating that | 
mysterious entity, the Privy Council, which was about to adjudi- | 
cate their case. A Lieutenant-Governor, now in India, was | 
within an inch of being mobbed to death, within a few yards of | 
his own Government House, by a gang of peasants terrified into | 
violence by some absurd canard. The belief that Englishmen bury 
human beings at the foot of their great bridges is still general, | 
and has shown itself, within the last year or two, within a few | 
miles of Calcutta; and it is not long since the High Court | 
of Bengal commuted the sentence of an Orissa murderer, on the | 
ground that it was hardly decent to hang a person whom all his | 
neighbours regarded as a God. India, in fact, despite all that 
railways, schools, and missionaries have done to enlighten the 
surface of society, is sunk in ignorance and heathendom—the 
foolish and barbarous beliefs of the primitive world. To invite | 
such a population to govern itself by means of selected represen- | 
tatives, or to allow the few thousands of partially educated | 
natives who, during the last generation, have issued from Indian 
schools and Colleges to undertake the task of interpreting the 

wishes of their compatriots and of essaying to gratify them, 

would, indeed, be to inaugurate chaos on an unprecedented scale. 

It is interesting to observe that one of the first incidents of the 

inevitable chaos would be, that the sturdier races of India would 

gratify a long-cherished dream of vengeance by hurling the glib 

talkers and penmen of Bengal from a thousand comfortable and | 
lucrative posts into the political insignificance that, until the | 
British appeared upon the scene, has been their invariable 
doom. 

But it is the propagandist method of the leaders of the Indian 
Congress which makes it impossible to leave it to expire like any | 
other foolish fad. Of these Sir John Strachey gives an interest- 
ing account, founded on the Association’s own Reports. The 
National party has, we are told, “ undertaken the regeneration of 
two hundred millions of men” and “the awakening of the 
masses ” by means of the “ missionary labours” of their members. 
Tracts are published by the hundred thousand and scattered 
through villages where, in all probability, the face of a European 
has never been seen. From the two specimens given by Sir yi ohn 
Strachey it would appear to be the deliberate object of these pub- 
lications to arouse the hatred of the population towards the Eng- 
lish rule, to foster discontent, to vilify the rulers and adminis- | 
trators of the country, to hold up every proceeding of the | 
Government to public execration, and to disseminate the creed 
that it is only by the substitution of representative institutions 
for the present régime that any mitigation of the miseries and 
oppressions under which India now groans can be achieved. One 
of these tracts is in the form of a parable. Two estates are con- 
trasted—the one governed by the servants of a non-resident rajah, 
the other, on behalf of the villagers, by their village head-man. In 
the one everything is going to the bad—litigation increases, the 
people are growing poorer, the land is going out of cultivation, 
the liquor shops increase, the village is in ruins. The other is a 
model of contentment and prosperity, quarrels and liquor 
shops are alike unknown, and the virtuous head-man never 
forgets his place. “Though he is ten times as rich and as clever 
as any of the rest, he never does anything without consulting 
them. There is not a farthing of village expenses but what every 
shareholder has his say about it.” These two villages represent, 
it is needless to say, the actual India as governed by the Queen, 


and the ideal India as governed by the Indian Congress. The 
congenial thesis is illustrated and enforced by lively sketches of 
the brutal English official, who terrorizes, oppresses, and flogs 
to his heart’s content. The moral is enforced by the proverbial 
bundle of sticks. Taken individually, the Hindus are incapable 
of resistance; collected and united, they can force even their 
English tyrants into compliance. All classes must combine. 
“ The Congress will gradually, when India is fit for this, be con- 
verted into an Indian Parliament, which will gradually take the 
place of the sham Councils of the present day.” Such was, 
the Indian peasant is informed, the mode in which the English 
Parliament was brought into existence. This precious production 
has been sown broadcast over the villages of Upper India, the 
most valuable recruiting-ground for our native army, and a 
leading member of the movement has had the impudence to boast 
that Sepoys on furlough can be indoctrinated with the new 
gospel in their homes, and that consequently he and his colleagues 
“hold the keys of a good many magazines of physical force, 
though they are not going to put these keys within the locks.” 
The British Empire exists, in fact, on sufferance. 

But the character of the movement cannot be properly appre- 
ciated without reference to the personality of its authors. We 
have Lord Dufferin’s distinct assertion that, in his many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the leading Rajahsand native gentlemen 
of India, he had never met one who looked with favour on the 
proposal to introduce any form of representative government. On 
the other hand, the project has been condemned in terms of 
uncompromising severity by numerous distinguished native gentle- 
men, notably Sir Syad Ahmad, the justly honoured representa- 
tive of enlightened and loyal Mahommedanism in Upper India. 
The President of the recent gathering at Allahabad is a Calcutta 
merchant of respectable, but by no means distinguished, position. 
His pretension to superintend the reconstruction of the Indian 
Government can be regarded only as a dull joke. Mr. Allan 
Hume, the general Secretary of the Association, one of its most 
active agitators, and the reputed author of several of its pub- 
lications, is a retired Civil servant who has settled in India, 
and now devotes his leisure to hostile criticisms of the Govern- 
ment in whose service his life has been passed and whose 
pension he now enjoys. Of the native members it is only 
necessary, after Lord Dufferin’s statement, to observe that the 
most conspicuous of recent additions to the ranks of the Con- 
gress, Rajah Siva Prarad of Benares, when he endeavoured 
to protest against the license of the vernacular press and the 
dissemination of incendiary pamphlets, “was groaned down and 
forced to leave the platform.” This characteristic incident 
sufficiently corroborates Sir John Strachey’s view that there 
is, in recent Indian agitation, “no lack of sedition and hatred 
of the English Government veiled under frequent and fulsome 
expressions of devotion and loyalty.” Englishmen may perhaps 


' find it difficult to realize the facility with which a Bengalee 


orator would flavour his attacks on the Government and his re- 
volutionary proposals with vague and meaningless expressions 
of affection. But those who know the Bengalee character, who 
are familiar with the envenomed diatribes of the Bengalee press, 
who have had opportunities of watching the growth of the recent 
movement, and who are aware that the same men who talk of 
loyalty on the platform are the wholesale disseminators of treason- 
able literature in the towns and villages of India, will feel no 
hesitation in giving the Indian Congress a prominent place among 
the many difficulties with which the new Viceroy has to reckon. 
It is fortunate that his predecessor, if unable to find a remedy 
for the disease, has at any rate admitted its existence and 
called public attention to its gravity. 


THE NEW MACBETH MUSIC. 


T was an excellent, though at the same time a natural, idea on 
the part of Mr. Irving to invite Sir Arthur Sullivan’s co- 
operation in preparing Macbeth for the stage. Sir Arthur's music 
to The Tempest, to Henry VIII., and his setting of various 
Shakspearian songs have shown how thoroughly he appreciates 
such a task as he was here asked to perform, and it is generally 
felt by musicians that, long and admirable as is the list of the 
English composer’s works, there are still undeveloped, or, at 
any rate, unexploited, capacities in him. In writing music to 
Macbeth, Sir Arthur has understood precisely what was wanted. 
The theme must be a most tempting one for an imaginative com~- 
poser, who knows how dramatic effect is obtained by an orchestra ; 
and Sir Arthur, whose flow of ideas is alike apt and inexhaustible, 
is a master of orchestral resource. But if the temptation indi- 
cated assailed him, he resisted it. He has not supposed that he 
was called upon to write an opera ora symphony. His work is 
duly subordinated. I{e has composed incidental music which 
never attracts special attention to itself by distracting it from 
the action of the tragedy, but is at the same time a powerful aid 
to illusion. 

Mr. Irving has dated the period of the drama as the eleventh 
century, and it can scarcely be necessary to say that Sir Arthur 
has made no attempt to employ phrases or rhythms which several 
centuries after the death of Macbeth came to be looked on as 
characteristically Scottish. His overture is a singularly fine and 
effective piece of work, which at once takes rank with the most 
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noteworthy of its author’s productions, and is assuredly destined to 
live, though it has a peculiar appositeness here, seeing that it 
refers to and deals with numbers subsequently heard. Opening 
with an allegro non troppo vivace in C minor, a second subject soon 
enters and is treated with admirable ingenuity. The Witches 
have their “ motif” (as the Warders have in The Yeomen of the 
Guard, for Sir Arthur fully recognizes the convenience of this 
method of musical expression), and the chorus of Spirits, to 
be heard later, is anticipated. A certain martial character 
roclaims the connexion of the work with deeds of battle. 
The instrumentation is full at once of suggestion and grace, 
and the whole overture seems to illustrate the tragedy with 
curious felicity and force. The accompaniment to the Witches’ 
spoken lines is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the scene, 
and nothing in the new score is more masterly than the gradual 
development of the march that indicates the approach of Macbeth, 
the drum pianissimo first faintly conveying the intelligence that 
he is at hand. The employment of the harp in this scene is ex- 
tremely skilful. The range of Sir Arthur’s power is well exhi- 
bited. The charming music which heralds Duncan’s arrival, and 


the freshness and beauty of the Prelude to the Fifth Act (as here | 


SS. which at its opening reveals a placid and delightful 
nglish country lane, present one phase of the composer's art ; while 
in the strangely demoniacal nature of the Incantation music—the 
antroduction andante maestoso seems to foretell, and that with 
astonishing power, the terrors that are to come—he is, of course, 
seen in a totally different light. Sir Arthur appears, indeed, 
to have thoroughly impregnated himself with the spirit of 
Macbeth, and the results of his study find ready and always 
significant utterance. Let us add that the present is not an ex- 
haustive criticism of the new Macbeth music, to which it is im- 
— to do anything like justice after a first hearing, and a 

earing, moreover, constantly interrupted by the necessity for 
ébserving points in the action of the tragedy which compel atten- 
tion. For critical purposes music could not be heard under more 
unfavourable conditions; for, whether we agree with Mr. Irving 
entirely, partly, or not at all, there is, it is not to be denied, a 
fascination in his presence on the stage which cannot be resisted ; 
and when to this is added so extraordinarily interesting an event 
as the first appearance of such an actress as Miss Ellen Terry in 
such a part as Lady Macbeth, the sympathetic auditor may strive 
in vain to devote his mind to the orchestra, the more so because, 
as a rule, he is little accustomed to do so, and at the Lyceum, it 
may furthermore be remarked, the practice of stowing the 
musicians away under the stage (though very often in theatrical 
orchestras the more they are stowed away the better) gives an air 
of dimness and distance to the music. Doubtless, therefore, we 
have passed without notice over many conceptions which, though 
they had their effect at the time, do not recur to us as we write ; 
but, happily, there may be other opportunities of dealing with 
the work here hastily reviewed. 


THE WHEAT MARKET. 


HE price of wheat last week in 187 towns of England and 

Wales was only 30s. 7d. per qr. In the corresponding week 
of the year before it was 30s. 9d. per qr., and in the corresponding 
week of 1886 it was as much as 35s. per qr. Last week, that is 
to say, the price of wheat was 2d. per qr. lower than twelve 
months before, and as much as 4s. 5d. per qr. lower than two 
years ago. This is the more surprising because the wheat crop 
was good in 1886 and exceptionally good in 1887, while last 
year’s harvest was undoubtedly bad, not only at home, but 
throughout Central and Western Europe, and also in the United 
States. Not unnaturally it was thought that the European and 
American production being deficient there would be a very con- 
siderable rise in the price of wheat. The competition of the 
various European countries with ourselves in the wheat markets 
of the world must, it was argued, very considerably send up 
prices. So strongly was this felt that, while in May last the 
average price of English wheat in the various provincial markets 
was only 31s. 6d. - qr., by the end of August it had risen to 
36s. 1d. per qr., and by the middle of September it had further 
seemed to 38s. 1d. per qr. Between May and September, that 
is, the price had risen 6s. 7d. per qr., or almost 21 per cent. 
But since September there has Lien a gradual fall until, as we 
have seen above, the price is now lower than it was this time 


last year. The first cause of this unexpected state of things is | 
undoubtedly the bad quality of the grain and the bad condition | 


in which so much of it was harvested. Perhaps the larger pro- 
portion of last year’s growth is unfit for milling without a con- 
siderable admixture of dry, foreign grain, and consequently the 
home-grown article is not worth so much as the foreign, the 
difference between English and foreign wheat in the Eoniie 
market being from 4 to 7 shillings per qr. During the past two 
months our farmers have continued to thresh and send to market 
very considerable quantities; and the weather having been damp and 
mild, the condition has rather deteriorated, much of the wheat 
supply being, indeed, in a very bad state. But, while the un- 
satisfactory quality of so much of our home-grown wheat accounts 
for the-cheapness of English, as compared with foreign, wheat, it 
does not explain the low prices that are obtained for all kinds. 
At the beginning of the week, for instance, Russian wheat ranged 
from 33. 9d. to 36s. 6d., Californian was about 4os., Australian 
from 40s. to 41s., and Indian about 36s. The explanation, how- 


ever, is not far to seek. Russia has had two abundant harvests 
in succession, and she has, therefore, an extraordinary surplus 
for export. The surplus, indeed, is so large that, notwithstanding 
the stoppage for some time past of exports from the Atlantic 

rts of the United States, and notwithstanding also a falling off 
in the exports from India and Australia, the augmented demand 
of Western and Middle Europe has been so fully met that prices 
have decidedly fallen since September. In the first eleven 
months of the year just ended there were imported from Russia 
19,006,467 cwts. of wheat, against only 3,877,246 cwts. in the 
first eleven months of 1887. In other words, Russia sold to us 
about five times as much wheat in 1888 as in the year before. 
On the other hand, the imports from the Atlantic ports of the 
United States in the first eleven months of last year were only 
6,217,570 ewts., against 20,042,463 cwts. in the first eleven months 
of 1887. There was a falling off also in the imports from India 
of about ? million of ewts. While the imports from British 
North America were not much more than one-third of those in the 
first eleven months of 1887. In short, Russia supplied us last 
year with nearly as much wheat as the United States and India 
put together. The vast imports from Russia are the main cause 
| of the present cheapness of wheat; and it is to be recollected 
| that the imports from Russia into the Continental countries 
whose harvests have been deficient have also been of immense 
magnitude. Hence the great improvement in Russian credit, and 
the undoubted revival in Russian trade. There is one other cause 
of the condition of the wheat market to which we may refer— 
namely, the very mild weather of the autumn and winter so far. 
Experience shows that in mild weather the consumption of food 
is less than in severe weather; and, though it may appear to 
those who have not considered the matter that the difference 
must be too slight to have any effect upon markets, it will appear 
different if our readers will consider that that slight difference 
each day has to be multiplied by so many millions. It will be 
seen that, when so multiplied, the difference becomes very con- 
siderable, and must affect largely, therefore, the demand for 
consumption of the whole country. 

Respecting the future it is extremely difficult to form any 
trustworthy opinion. If the weather continues mild the con- 
sumption will remain moderate, and, therefore, prices may not 
advance materially. On the other hand, if there should be some 
months of severe weather the consumption will increase consider- 
ably, and must tend, therefore, to raise prices. And the rise will 
be greater or less according as the exports from Russia continue 
to be regular. If such severe weather were to set in as to inter- 
rupt for any —_ of time the regular supply upon which Western 
and Central Europe has been living for so long, the effect 
upon the market might be very great indeed. Apart from the 
weather, the chief consideration is the probable continuance of 
the large Russian exports. It is estimated that the two harvests 
of 1887 and 1888 gave Russia a surplus for export of about 
28 million qrs., we that about 20 million qrs. of these have 
already been exported, If the estimate is nearly correct, there 
would remain about 8 million qrs. to be disposed of between the 
present time and the end of August—-nearly one-third of the whole 
surplus of the two years. ‘The estimate, of course, is a very 
rough one, and may need to be corrected materially. But, 
assuming for the sake of argument that it is approximately cor- 
rect, no very great rise in price would seem probable. Up to the 
| present time the competition of Continental —— has not been 
| so keen as was anticipated in September last. It may be that 
| Continental farmers, like those of our own country, have been 
hurrying their wheat to market, and that by-and-bye, the home 
| Supplies falling short, the demand for foreign wheat will increase, 


and that therefore we shall feel much more severely than we have 
done hitherto the competition of Continental Europe. But, on 
the other hand, it may be that the harvest of 1888 was better 
than it has generally been supposed to be, and that therefore 
foreign competition will not throughout the year prove so formid- 
able as was apprehended. That, no doubt, will depend to a con- 
| siderable extent upon the lateness or earliness of the next 
harvest. If the new year should be favourable, and the harvest 

should come in a week or two earlier than usual, the quantity 

needed for consumption within the current agricultural year will 

be less than is now estimated for, and consequently prices would 
| be kept down. On the other hand, if the year should be un- 
| favourable, if the harvest should be late and the condition of the 
| crop unsatisfactory, it is inevitable that there must be a consider- 
able rise in prices in the summer. We have seen that the exports 
from the Atlantic ports of the United States have been exceed- 
ingly small last year—only about one-third of what they were 
the year before. The winter wheat crop throughout the 
United States was a failure; but the spring wheat crop 
was good. There is, therefore, only a comparatively small 
surplus for export, and speculators in Chicago and New York 
knowing this, and knowing also that the harvests of Western and 
Central Europe were deficient, have forced up American prices 
until it was impossible to sell the grain in Europe. This week, 
however, there has been a fall in both Chicago and New York, 
and it is possible, therefore, that the speculation has broken down 
and, consequently, that the available surplus may be exported in 
considerable quantities. If it turns out so, even the interruption 
of navigation in the Black Sea would not have as much effect as 
is now anticipated. The supplies from the United States, which 
have been so long delayed, would make up for any temporary 
deficiency in the Russian supplies. Another circumstance in 
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favour of consumers is that the exports from India have been 
somewhat increasing of late. The Indian crop last year was 
about an average one, but in the preceding year the consumption 
of wheat in India had been exceptionally large, owing to the 
failure of the rice crop in certain Tistricts. In consequence the 
a | had not as large a stock of old wheat as they usually 
old, and they have not therefore been selling as freely as they 
otherwise would have done, and their unwillingness to sell has 
been increased by the drought in some parts of Central and 
Southern India this year. It would seem, however, that the 
effects of the drought have not been so bad as was at one time 
feared, while the reports from India of the condition of the 
growing crop are very good. The Indian wheat crop is harvested 
in the month of March, and up to the present time it is said to be 
in excellent condition. Ifthe weather continues favourable until 
harvesting begins the growers will have additional reason for 
increasing their exports. It would be seen, then, that the new 
crop will be abundant, and that hopes of rising prices would con- 
sequently not be great. Upon the whole, then, the likelihood 
would seem to be that no very great rise in prices is to be ex- 
pected. We now draw our supplies from all parts of the world, 
and the harvest is maturing all the year round in some part or 
other. We have no longer to wait a whole year for an increased 
supply if the crop of one year proves deficient. And, further, a 
very slight rise in price attracts supplies from unexpected sources. 
It is remarkable that while, as we have just been showing, the 
price of English wheat is lower now than it was a year ago just 
after an abundant harvest, the reports from all parts of the country 
are that a large area has been sown with autumn wheat, and that 
the plant is in exceptionally good condition. Indeed, the fear is 
that it is growing too luxuriantly, since the more forward it is the 
more it may be injured by a severe spring. One would have 
thought that the bad weather of last year and the low prices now 
prevailing would have discouraged farmers from continuing 
wheat growing ; but according to all accounts they have not done 
so. Apparently the fall in rents and agricultural wages, as well 
as in manures, and the more general use of labour-saving 
machinery enable our farmers to compete with their forei 
rivals. The reduction in the cost of production seems to * 
equivalent to the fall in prices, and, therefore, to have put our 
farmers in a position in which they can afford to go on growing 
wheat. No doubt, also, the growing of wheat has been given 
up on almost all soils which can be turned to better use in other 
ways. And, lastly, bankers as well as farmers have come to the 
conclusion that wheat cannot be grown profitably at less than 30s. 
- qr., either at home or abroad. The general conviction, there- 
ore, is that the minimum price which wheat will fetch for any 
considerable i of time is 30s. per qr., and therefore bankers 
are ready to lend upon wheat almost to the full extent of the pre- 
sent price. This, as a matter of course, has a powerful influence upon 
the mind of the farmer when he is considering what crop he should 
putin. It would seem, therefore, that we need fear very little 
reduction in the area under wheat, when a bad season and low 
prices combined have not deterred our farmers from sowing as 
much as they are sowing this year. They are not likely to 
diminish their sowing much in the future. Apparently the 
nature of much of the soil now under wheat is such, that it must 
g° on growing that grain or go out of cultivation altogether. 
t would seem that the full loss consequent upon the fall of 
prices has by this time been transferred from the farmer to 
the landowner and the agricultural labourer. The agricultural 
labourer is probably as well off as he was ten or fifteen years ago, 
inasmuch as the fall in the prices of those articles which he con- 
sumes is greater than the reduction in his wages. It is estimated 
that the reduction in his wages is about 14 or 15 per cent., while 
the fall in general prices is certainly greater. It would seem, then, 
that the real loss has been mainly transferred from the farmer to 
the landowner. So far as the landowner is a consumer of articles 
which he does not produce, he, of course, is benefited, like all the 
rest of the community, by the fall of prices. But, as a landowner, 
letting his land on lease, he has suffered a loss greater than the 
benefit which he derives as a consumer, especially if his lands 
were mortgaged before the fall in prices began. Out of an 
income greatly reduced, he has to pay precisely the same 
annual sum in interest that he had to pay formerly. And 
his losses in this respect are more likely to increase than 
to diminish. But the result of this transference of loss from 
the farmer to the landowner is that farmers are once more in a 
position in which they can realize profits; and so far, therefore, 
as they are concerned the agricultural depression may be said to 
have come to an end. Hence it is that the number of farms un- 
let has decreased, and that the credit of the farmers has improved. 
We may hope that their position will grow better and better, and 
that each year will enable them more and more successfully to 
carry on the competition with their foreign rivals. To the com- 
munity as a whole this is the main consideration, that the soil of 
the country should be utilized to the utmost extent possible, and 
that our farmers should be able to buy more largely from the 
towns. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Merry Wives of Windsor has been very seldom seen upon 

the stage within living memory, and the records of its per- 
formance are comparatively few. Since a revival at the Gaiety 
in 1875 the comedy has not been acted in London, and previously 
to that year it does not appear to have been produced since the 


| 


days when Mr. Phelps included it in his round of Shakspearian 
works at Sadler’s Wells, where it was brought out in 1848. The 
announcement that Mr. Beerbohm Tree proposed to give 7 
Merry Wives at his theatre, and, moreover, to fill himself Me 
part of Falstaff, created much surprise ; for, though it is said 
that Shuter, having played Falstaff on many occasions at Covent 
Garden, afterwards represented Shallow and Slender, it has 
usually been the case that actors have adopted the character 
because their physical qualifications suggested it. In no part 
ever acted by Mr. Tree has there been any indication of the idea 
that he would make a notable Falstaff. The figure can be dealt 
with according to circumstances, but there might well have been a 
doubt whether Mr. Tree could assume the rich, unctuous voice of 
the fat knight, and on the voice so very much depends. Further 
surprise, however, awaited the audience which assembled to see 
the Haymarket revival. Mr. Tree’s Falstaff was not merely a 
skilful tour de force, but a broad and effective study in all respects 
well carried out, the voice being especially good, and the con- 
ception bold and humorous. That the actor shows us all that 
Falstaff should be we will not assert; but, though the outline 
requires strengthening, and there is detail to be filled in, the lines 
are correct and acceptable. As manager Mr. Tree has also done 
well ; for the piece is carefully cast and thoughtfully arranged for 
representation, though certain extravagances which have gradu- 
ally grown up are retained with no obvious warrant. There is no 
sort of objection to Sir John’s futile attempts to climb into the 
buck-basket, and to his rolls on the floor—we are inclined to 
think, by the way, that this Falstaff shows undue apprehension of 
Ford’s approach—till he is bundled in by Mistress Ford and her 
friend. Falstaff, in the hurry and discomfiture of the moment, 
may well have missed his mark; but the boxing-match between 
Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh Evans, which is taken up by their 
servants, who adopt their masters’ quarrel and come to fisticuffs 
likewise, is open to doubt. 

Liberties are also taken with the text. Few of the players were 
quite letter perfect, and the sense of the words is not enough: 
we want the words themselves. “Marry, Sir, I come to your 
worship from Mistress Ford,” Dame Quickly says on her visit 
after the watery episode at Datchet, and Falstaff should reply, 
“ Mistress Ford! I have had ford enough; I was thrown into the 
ford ; Lhave my belly full of ford”; but Mr. Tree interpolates “No, 
no, no, no!” before the sentence, and this is worse than not 
wanted. Another mistake is the repetition of the knight's letter 
by Mrs. Ford till the name is reached, and the insertion of an 
argument between the ladies as to whether it is “ Mistress Page ” 
or “ Mistress Ford.” The device caused laughter, but it is not in 
Shakspeare’s play. No attempt is, however, made to reconcile the 
chronological difficulties of the play. The knight keeps his first 
appointment with Mrs. Ford between 10 and 11 o'clock, is taken 
to the Thames in the buck-basket, thrown in, crawls out again,, 
returns to the “ Garter” and drinks his sack, by which time it 
must be midday ; but Mistress Quickly visits him and bids him 
keep another appointment with Mrs. Ford at eight o’clock that 
same morning. ‘This is so obviously an error that it would have 
been well to rectify it, and Falstaff should surely change his dress 
after being half drowned. The mud is suffered to remain on his 
doublet, hose, and boots to the end of the play, when he appears 
at Herne’s Oak, to be mocked home to Windsor. 

One of the best things in the performance is the Dr. Caius of 
Mr. H. Kemble. The idea of the volatile little Frenchman is 
here very cleverly caught and sustained ; and an example of what 
a skilful actor can do with a small part which precisely suits him 
is shown by Mr. Lionel Brough’s Host of the Garter. A spice of 
Tony Lumpkin grown old, but without the loss of any of his love 
of mischief, is to be detected in Falstaff’s landlord. It is a remark- 
ably spirited little study. Mr. Brookfield is the Slender, and en- 
tirely realizes the notion of a loutish hobbledehoy. There is a special 

uaintness about his constant refrain, “O sweet Anne Page!” 
or he evidently does not know whether he is in love or not, and 
tries to persuade himself that he must be, though his tears when 
he finds that he has married the postmaster’s boy are the outeome 
of mortification and annoyance, not of a wounded heart. The 
“Merry Wives” find admirable exponents in Miss Alice Lingard 
as Mistress Ford and Miss Rose Leclercq (the Mistress Ford of 
the Gaiety revival) as Mistress Page. They carry out their task 
of fooling the fat knight with great spirit, entering thoroughly 
into the situation each in her own way. The husbands, too, are 
ably presented by Mr. Macklin (Ford) and Mr. I’. Harrison (Page). 
Mrs. Tree’s Anne Page is, of course, a very graceful and charm- 
ing assumption. Mr. Righton, the Evans of the Gaiety perform- 
ance, resumes the character, and plays it well; and the smaller 
parts are capably treated. 


THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 


M MEILHAC and Halévy’s popular comedy, Tricoche 

¢ et Cacolet, constitutes the holiday programme at the 
Royalty. The varied adventures of the two agents and their in- 
exhaustible versatility in the arts of disguise are represented with 
unflagging spirit and humour by MM. Schey and Didier through- 
out. Indeed, as the complications of this masterpiece of comic 
invention increase from scene to gene, the audience becomes 
fairly puzzled to recognize in the continuing change of types these 
experts in self-suppression. Nor are the exploits of their victims 
less amusing in the hands of M. Dalbert, who plays the simple- 
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minded Duc Emile; of Mlle. Raynard, as Bernardine; of M. 
Feroumont, as Van der Pouf; of Mile. Jane May, as Mlle. 
Bombance. The variety entertainment of the fourth act, repre- 
sented by the café concert, is a most admirable reproduction of 
the kind of amusements common to the boulevards eatérieurs, 
with its chansonnettes, lively and lachrymose, its monologues, and 
its topical song, “ En revenant de la revue.” Without wishing 
to detract from the merits of this very amusing piece, we would, 
however, ask M. Mayer, when the time comes, to give us an 
opportunity of once again seeing his troop in a comedy. English 
audiences will then see an order of acting which differs as much 
and as little from our own as farce-acting does. It is, no doubt, 
to be regretted that slight, though admirable work such as Tricoche 
et Cacolet, gives the distinguishing note of French dramatic work 
for some years past. But we must not quarrel with M. Mayer 
for giving us what is so good, especially when he has given, and 
will give, us so much else. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM.* 


Te handbooks require re-editing, if not re-writing periodi- 
cally, and those which treat of agriculture are certainly no 
exception to this rule. Nearly twenty years have passed since 
the third edition of Stephens’s excellent work on farming was 
published, and during that time many changes have occurred in 
the agricultural world. After an abnormal rise, rents have fallen 
precipitously, and immense returns have been made in almost all 
eases where they have remained nominally unaltered. Moreover, 
as the editor himself points out, British agriculture has been very 
seriously affected by foreign competition. Wheat, which was at 
about 50s. per quarter in 1866, had fallen to 31s. in 1887. Surely 
Mr. Macdonald might have shown its fall to have been greater 
than this! Referring to The Mark Lane Express of October 17, 
1887, we find it stated that on the first day of that month wheat 
was quoted at 28s. 5d. Barley, between 1866 and 1887, fell 11s. 
and oats 8s. per quarter; while wool fell about 50 per cent. in 
value. Beef and mutton have varied greatly in price during the 
last twenty years; but they are now worth very much what they 
fetched when the previous edition of the book before us was pub- 
lished, although they are some 15 or 20 per cent. lower than the 
highest price reached in the meantime. One great change which 
has taken place during the period in question has been the con- 
version into permanent pasture of 833,393 acres of land which 
was formerly under tillage. With regard to this so-called per- 
manent pasture, however, we would repeat an observation which 
we made on a former occasion in this journal to the effect that 
at least some portion of it is ground that has been simply thrown 
out of cultivation and left to seed itself as best it may. The 
editor tells us that “the most notable change occurs in the area 
of bare fallow, which has fallen off by nearly 50 per cent.” While 
mangels have increased by about 50 per cent., turnips have 
lost ground, and beans have declined nearly 30 per cent. In 
propertion to other crops, barley holds its own, and oats have 

ined the ascendéncy over wheat. The stock of cattle has 
increased by nearly one and a half million in Great Britain, and 
by half a million in Ireland. Sheep, on the contrary, have de- 
-creased by nearly three million in Great Britain and a million and a 
half in Ireland. Pigs, which have decreased by more than half a 


million in Great Britain, have increased in Ireland, and the stock | 
of horses has increased in both countries. With all these changes, | 


the necessity for a new edition of a book on farming that was 
published twenty years ago is obvious. 

The work is divided into three portions, headed Initiation, 
Practice, and Realization, as in the previous edition. Initiation 
is disposed of in the first seventy-three pages; but the remaining 
hundred and eighty-three only take us through the season of 
winter in Practice. So far as the initiation of a pupil is con- 
cerned, we are told that he can learn farming by neither books 
nor lectures alone, and that personal experience on a farm is 
absolutely essential to his education. It might be thought that 
nobody could possibly controvert this doctrine ; but we remember 
an agricultural tutor who had the assurance to take in pupils 
without having a farm at all. He professed to teach them 
by simply riding with them about the country, and pointing out 
the various agricultural operations which they happened to see 
from the roadside, telling them which lands were farmed well and 
which badly, commenting on the stock in the fields which they 
passed, and so on. The author urges the importance of entering on 
a course of agricultural study in the early winter, since that is the 
time at which most farming operations are begun. He considers 
two complete years necessary for a thorough grasp of the subject, 
as he says that the student “cannot understand the object of a 
—_ operation in the first year of his pupilage, The first year 
is thus spent almost unprofitably, and certainly unsatisfactorily 
to an inquisitive mind. One year’s residence will therefore not 
suffice.” 

On the much disputed question whether a student of farming 


* The Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. Fourth 
‘edition, revised, and in great part rewritten, by James Macdonald. In six 
divisions. Division I. London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1889. 


learns most by going to an agricultural college or, as a private 
pupil, to an experienced farmer, the following advice is given :— 
to those “ who have not been bred on a farm, and whose means 
are ample enough, there is no doubt that two or three years at” 
an agricultural college with a farm attached to it “is the best 
possible arrangement—infinitely better than paying 1o0ol. to 150/. 
per annum to learn farming from some ‘practical’ man, who, 
perhaps, has little or no teaching abilities.” The terms at 
Cirencester, as well as at Downton, are stated to be 135/. per 
annum. For farmers’ sons it is recommended that they should 
attend the lectures at an agricultural college in the winter, and 
return to their homes for practical work in the summer. 

In the portion devoted to Initiation a great deal of information 
is given which a farm-pupil would do well to study thoroughly. 
There is a useful description of all the officials usually to be found 
on a farm, from the farmer himself to the field-workers, with 
details as to the various duties of each. The farms are specified 
which require a steward but no shepherd, a shepherd but no 
steward, a cattle-man but no hedger, and so on. In the section on 
Science applicable to Agriculture we find divisions under the 
headings of Botany, Chemistry, Germs, Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology, Meteorology, Mechanics, and Engineering. There are 
drawings and descriptions of various instruments, from an aneroid 
barometer to a “Stack or Dung Thermometer”; but even in the 
scientific pages the tone is simple and practical. For instance, we are 
told that “the vapour issuing from the funnel of a locomotive 
steam-engine may be regarded as a hygrometer. When the air is 
saturated with vapour, it cannot absorb the spare steam as it is 
ejected from the funnel, and hence a long stream of white steam, 
sometimes 400 yards in length, is seen attached to the train. 
When the air is dry, the steam is absorbed as it issues from the 
funnel, and little of it is seen.” If, in one part of the volume, 
the farm-pupil is exhorted to study the weight of the atmosphere 
in decimal fractions, and the formation of the cwmudo-cirro-stratus, 
in another he is advised to draw his meteorological inferences from 
such homely facts as the following :—“ When asses bray frequently 
and shake their ears”—“ when toads creep out in numbers—when 
frogs croak—when bats squeak and enter houses,” “ when cats turn 
their backs to the fire and rub their faces,” “when pigs squeal 
and carry straw in their mouths,” “ when crows mount in the air 
and perform somersets,” “when a cat scratches a tree or a post,” 
&e. One of the means by which the simple farmer is to ascer- 
tain the approach of a storm is by observing “ when the porpoise 
(Phocena communis) comes near the shore in numbers.” Others 
besides farm-students may be interested to learn that for every 
1ooth of an inch of rain, a ton of water falls per acre. Many, 
again, may be more interested than pleased to hear that “ the 
nitrogen of putrified animals” is contained in the atmosphere 
as ammonia, and that rain water at all times contains this same 
ammonia, more especially when it falls in a thunderstorm after 
a long drought. 

People who look down upon ploughing as a very simple 
process, which any stupid fellow could learn without difficulty, 
may be disenchanted by an attentive study of the excellent 
descriptions and diagrams of ploughs and ploughing in this 
volume, and they will have to read with some care before they 
can gain even a theoretical knowledge of gore-furrows, gathered 
ridges, the two-out-and-two-in method, feerings, cleaved-down 
ridges, furrow-brows, hupping, hieing, hint-ends, casting, crowns, 
furrow-slicing, mould-furrows, headridges, ribbing, and the many 
other mysteries connected with ploughing. Roughly speaking, 
according to the calculations given in this book, most ploughing, 
including turning and the time spent in occasional stoppages, is 
done at the rate of about a mile an hour. It is, of course, 
obvious that much less time is lost in turning when ploughing a 
long ridge than in ploughing a short one. The author calculates 
that “a ridge of no more than 78 yards in length requires 5 
hours 11 minutes out of every 1o hours for turning at the land- 
ings, with a 1o-inch furrow-slice ; whereas a ridge of 274 yards in 
length only requires 1 hour 22 minutes for turnings—making a 
difierence of 3 hours 49 minutes in favour of the long ridge as 
regards the saving of time” in one day’s work. Steam-plough- 
ing necessarily comes in for considerable notice in this new 
edition of The Book of the Farm. It is very properly pointed 
out that a fertile cause of the prejudice which arose against the 
steam-plough in its early days was owing to farmers who “had 
their land ploughed to the utmost depth of which the tackle was 
capable.” In rich, loamy soil, with plenty of depth, this was all 
very well ; but in “shallowand strong clay lands, where the ground 
had been cultivated by horse-power to the full depth of its fertility, 
the deep ploughing amounted tonothing short of burying what little 
good soil there was under a great depth of cold, sour stuff which 
it would take years of expensive working and manuring to bring 
into fertile condition.” The cost of a pair of steam ploughing 
engines, with tackle, is about 1,500/., and of a single engine and 
its appurtenances about goo/. These engines can be used for 
road haulage or any other traction-engine work, besides threshing 
and anything else which is done on a farm by steam-power. 
| Another very serviceable sort of engine is Proctor's steam-digger, 


which is “an ordinary traction-engine geared into a crank-shaft 
| which works three forks in the rear.” These forks can be either 
| hinged up or disconnected with the engine when it is required 
| for any other purpose. Its cost is 80o/., and it will dig at the 
| rate of about an acre per hour. 
|  Ensilage will probably have a prominent place in the new 
| edition of The Book of the Farm; but winter is not the season 
| for making siloes. The consumption of their contents is the only 


. 
' 
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‘work is not entertaining; in the second, it isnot a novel. It isa 
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matter connected with them which comes within the range of the | coarser elements which other observers have abundantly found. 
present volume. Silage is strongly recommended for sheep, who | However that may be, here is a story of love-making and flirta- 
are said to do as well on it as on turnips, provided that they | tion which is as pure as a wild flower, yet not without a dash of 


are given the same amount of Indian corn; and it is suggested 


that in the Western Highlands, where haymaking is often inter- | re 


fered with by wet weather, sheep-farmers are likely to find 


tion of feeding sheep on wheat at its prevailing low prices 


ensilage especially valuable. For the last year or so the ques- | 


has been frequently discussed in agricultural journals, and the 
editor of the present edition of The Book of the Farm has dealt 
with it at some length. He tells us that, even before the great 
fall in the price of wheat, a farmer in Gloucestershire was in the 
habit of feeding his stock with that grain, as he considered it the 
most nutritious food for the purpose. When wheat is not of the 
best quality, there can be little doubt that, at present prices, it is | 
by no means an extravagant food for sheep or cattle. Even | 
sprouted wheat may be given to cattle after it has been dried in | 
a kiln and mixed with chaff. For feeding farm-stock, wheat 
should be mixed with either linseed or decorticated cake, as 
by itself it is wanting in oil. When cattle or even cart- 
horses are on grass, they may be given wheat ground into meal, 
and mixed with straw-chaff. Dairy-cows will thrive on it when 
combined with oil-cake. The “manurial value” of wheat, how- 
ever, is not so high as that of oil-cake, and when linseed cake is 


as low as from 7/. to 8/. per ton, wheat is not so cheap a food, | 
_ the action we should think quite natural to an English girl. An 


even at its present price, as one might be inclined to suppose. The 
whole section on the feeding of sheep and cattle is exceedingly 


interesting, and it appears very opportunely at the present season | 
_ to breakfast. An English girl would have equally resented the 


of the year. Altogether, this new edition of The Book of the Farm 


‘deserves a warm welcome. Here and there its grammar may be 


inferior to its advice; but it would be unfair to be hypercritical 
on this point in a book onfarming. We think, however, that the 
editor was ill-advised in ending his volume in the middle of a 
sentence. 


A SET OF THREE.* 


— perfume, and a suggestion of latent strength which 
eems it entirely from namby-pambyism. A quintet of lovers 
(a group of lovers must always be in the uneven numbers) is 
established for the summer in the village of Proctor, by the side 
of a beautiful lake. A good big lake, too, for steam launches go 
about, apparently, without irritating the population as they do on 
our narrow rivers. The two girls are charming. Irene Flanders 
is an angel, and Susan Farley something of the spirit, too; a 
phantom of delight clothed in the latest mode of New York 
fashion, and bearing her toy-dog Bijou under her arm. The 
three young men are cleverly distinguished—the artist Layton, 
the boy Leo Graham, and the more sedate Phineas Thorne. One 
of the three is necessarily disappointed, since there are but two 
lovely apparitions sent to be the summer's ornament; but which 
swain wears the willow, and whether he wears it as a garland, as 
being forsaken, or needs it as a rod, as worthy to be whipped, 


_ there is no need here to reveal. The author is a genuine pos- 


WV R. LOWIS D'AGUILAR JACKSON gives his book the 
4VL interesting title The Bulbul and the Black Snake, puts it | 


‘into two orthodox volumes, and places on the cover a gilt repre- 


sentation of a splendid and very puffy cobra reared in act to | 
strike. All these, however, taken in the light of allurements to 
an entertaining novel, are but simulacra. In the first place, the 


piece of biographical or autobiographical writing, of that ex- 
tremely distressing kind through which the personality of an 
egotistical figure marches, arraigning the government of the world 
in general, accusing individuals under absurd pseudonyms of all 
sorts of crimes and misdemeanours, and elaborately explaining 
and defending his own courses. Young Mr. Hardson begins at | 
the beginning. His father was originally one of the worst men 

ever created, and a brain fever had undermined every scrap he 

ever possessed of moral self-restraint. The family of Hardson | 
and all its collateral branches, except young Mr. Hardson, were | 
fitted to frame this terrible central personage. From the centre 

all round to the sea young Mr. Hardson could find but the fool 

and the brute. At nineteen he went to India, and matters 

there were worse and worse. Ishmael was but a poor type of | 
the unfortunate young man struggling with an unfriendly hu- 
manity, compared with young Mr. Hardson. A series of malignant 
plots, contrived by the civil and military authorities at home 
and abroad against his career, culminated in the atrocious 
conduct of a native, who died with unheard-of cunning and 
spite soon after a beating administered by Mr. Hardson’s 
orders, in his own garden, for a suspected theft. This led to a 
court-martial, of course conducted with gross unfairness, and, as | 
we are given to understand, to the close of the victim’s official 
service. The tedious process of these transactions is enlivened by | 
an interminable series of quarrels with every one Mr. Hardson | 


sessor of that restrained force which is sometimes pleaded as an 
explanation of apparent weakness. No little scene of the kind 
could be better managed than that in which, after the ball, Miss 
Trowbridge insults her girl-guest and Irene leaves the Eyrie. 
Irene’s demeanour is absolutely natural to herself; yet it is not 


English girl would have wept more and been more indignant, but 
she would have stayed all night and come down in the morning 


offence, but her conventional bringing-up would have hampered 
her against such effective repudiation of it. The fortunes of the 
old maids in this little novel are as prettily told as those of the 
young ones, and the story is lit up by gleams of humour as deli- 
cate and fresh as they are characteristic of the country and the 
people of New England. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast in two stories laid in 
nearly the same locality than is found in Mr. Howe’s volume, & 
Man Story, comparing it with Mrs. Burnham’s delicate and 
graceful Young Maids and Old. Mr. Howe’s people dwell in 
America by the shores of a great lake, as Miss Reowbeidge antl 
Polly Thorne did, but they do it with a vast difference. Fog 
Lake is further West than Proctor village, and manners and 
customs are as unlike as if it were at the other side of the world. 
Mr. Howe's style is peculiar, and our readers will not be un- 
grateful for the advice we offer them not to be discouraged by the 
first chapters. American humour is often subtle and disguised, 
and some there be among the Anglo-Saxon race who never find 
it out. The early utterances of Mr. Tom Saulsbury, his re- 
iterated assurances of his love for his wife, his perpetual prophecy 
that he will eventually tire of her, and generally his foolish 
egotism require a modified apprenticeship of custom before they 
excite any feeling but weariness. Before the end of the story 
a retrospective light is thrown on them which brings out 
their concealed meaning, but it is a questionable art which 
disguises its object so completely at the outset that its ex- 
istence is only perceptible at the close. Such as it is, tliat 
has been Mr. Howe’s art in this story, and if lis readers are 
of our mind they will finish the last page only to return with 
interest to the first. 4 Man Story is a remarkable book.. Ht 
might as well (as the supposed writer, Chance Bennington, says) 
have been called a Woman story ; but what man story might not ? 
It is the story of a duel between a man’s soul and a woman’s— 
or, rather, for Mr. Howe is a realist, between a man’s temper and 
a woman's. ‘There is nothing romantic in that very cemmon 


_ subject, and there is nothing romantic in Mr. Howe's treatment 
| of it. Mr. Tom Saulsbury has two wives, and he seems to have 
' them at the same time, although both are honourable women, 


and he is never tired of asserting that he is an lonourabk: 
man. Ile is an honourable man, and there is the puzzle 
which Mr. Howe works out with a quiet reticence which 
has a singular effect on the reader. The strength of the 


meets, and a quantity of language not exactly that of an officer story grows imperceptibly, but steadily, until it amounts to 
and a gentleman, together with a certain number of coarse anec- | intensity, but it is so subdued that it is only when we close 
dotes. There is, it will be seen, not much to interest any one | the yolume we feel what a strain it has been, and how tense 


except Mr. Hardson himself in this, and as it all happened imme- | 
diately after the Mutiny, it is ancient as well as tiresome. Yet 
had Mr. Hardson been able for a little to disengage his mind from 
his personal grievances he might have given us some pleasant 
sketches of Indian life and interesting descriptions of the native 
tribes. He has an artist’s eye for beauty, and capacity for 
perceiving the varieties of native character, together with great 
vigour of manner, and animation, if not accuracy, of style. There 
is abundant evidence of faculty in these directions in the two 
volumes of Mr. Hardson’s biography, and it is a pity it has not 
been allowed to develop. 

Young Maids and Old, by Clara Louise Burnham, gives a 
charmingly idyllic view of New England provincial life. It is, no 
doubt, also a true view, so far as it goes, for the story bears the 
stamp of sincerity and personal knowledge; but probably the 
sympathies of the author have led her to select only the graceful 
and pleasant points of contact, leaving out the rougher and 


* Tie Bulbul and the Black Snake. By Lowis d’Aguilar Jackson, 
London: Spencer Blackett. 
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A Man Story. By E. W. Howe. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. 


has been the pressure. This seems to imply a sort of story 
which is the reverse of amusing, but, on the contrary, 4 Man 
Story is amusing because it is told, not by the actors, but by an 
observer, and is full of the subtlest kind of American humour. 
One cannot help feeling here and there the influence of Dickens. 
In regarding Chance Bennington one seems at times to be look- 
ing at David Copperfield through the wrong end of the telescope, 
ina London fog; and the exaggerated shadow of Mrs. Gargery 
projects itself now and then across the horizon like a Brocken 
phantom. Mr. Howe is too genuine a humorist to take this as 
anything but a compliment. Perhaps the explanation of the 
strange effect of the story is in the mixture of cool humour with 
tragic human conflict. e two central figures, for “ Mrs. Tom,” 
the second wife, is an influence rather than a force, are surrounded 
by sketches of Western character as droll as they are evidentl 
true to life. Not one of them fails to strike as genuine, thoug 
they are not all pleasant. It may be that not every one may 
like A Man Story, but no one can help perceiving its original 
power, and the fresh, vigorous conceptions of its author. 


| 
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COWELL’S RIG-VEDA.* 


ik certain provinces in India it is not uncommon to salute a 
Brahman respectfully as one “ who has gone right through 
the Vedas and the Vedangas.” In most instances this must be 
taken as Oriental hyperbole. Practically the Vedas have fallen 
completely out of the course of study followed by native Pun- 
dits, and we have known men conversant with the two great 
epic poems of the Hindus, with the Raghuvansa and the 
Meghaduta, and with the best of the dramas, to whom the Vedas 
have been as sealed as they were to Sudras in the days of 
Manu. No native scholars, with the exception perhaps of the 
late Raja Radhakant Deb and a few others, have attempted for 
Vedic and old Sanskrit literature what has been done success- | 
fully by German scholars like Benfey and Professor Max Miiller 

and by H. H. Wilson and Professor Cowell. If asked to specify | 
the ancient religious books of the Hindus, many well-educated | 
Anglo-Indians would answer that they consisted of the Rig 

or Rik, the Sama, and the Yajur, to which can be added a 

fourth, called the Atharvan. This catalogue, though perfectly , 
correct, requires some explanation. Sir M. Monier-Williams in 
his Indian Wisdom has given us an excellent summary of Vedic 
literature. It consists really of three divisions :—1. Mantras, or 
texts and metrical hymns. 2. Brahmanas, or ritualistic pre- 
cepts in prose. 3. Upanishads, or mystical doctrines. Of the 
above, again, the Mantras are divided into five Sanhitas or col- | 
lections, and of these the Rik or Rig contains one thousand 

and seventeen hymns, and stands highest in the estimation of | 
European scholars and Oriental Pundits. A Brahman who has 
studied the Rik-Veda has a right to the first seats at a Sraddha 
or sacrificial supper, and would incur no guilt if he destroyed the | 
three worlds. The Vedas came straight from the mouth of the | 
Self-Existent, were communicated to a class termed Rishis or in- 
spired saints, and by them eventually were committed to writing. 
‘The divine authority of the three Vedas is distinctly recognized | 
by Manu, whose Code of Laws is, by the Boden Professor, 
assigned to the fifth century before our era. And the celebrated 
Vedic text of the Gayatri or short prayer to the sun, is in daily 
use by all Brahmans, who repeat it at the ghauts on the tank and 
river, often with no more comprehension or intelligence than is 
—— by a Mussulman who gabbles over half a Sura of the 

‘oran as he squats on his mat. 

But it must not be pe that the Vedas mainly expound 
and enjoin that pure and enlightened worship of one Supreme 
Being, from which the Hindus im evil times are supposed to have 
fallen, and to which, under the guidance of reformers like Ram 
Mohun Rai and Keshub Chandra Sen, they are earnestly invited 
to return. It is quite true, on the other hand, that the Vedas 
do not recognize the Hindu Triad of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 


the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. Brahma is mentioned, or 
at least alluded to, as the Self-Existent or Purusha, the first | 
male ; but the deities worshipped in these hymns are the sky; 
the god of day; Indra, the rain-god ; Agni, fire ; Ushas, the dawn ; 
the Aswins, twins like Castor and Pollux ; and Yama, the Hindu 
Pluto, the god of Departed Spirits. It isnoteworthy that Varuna, 
who in the Vedas rules over the sky, the earth, and the ocean, is 
looked on in later days only as a Hindu Neptune who presides 
over the waters. His name has been given to a crop of rice sown 
in marshy and low lands about January and }ebruary and 
reaped in April or May, long after other crops. The Sama Veda, 
we may add,:is by Sanskrit scholars considered inferior to the 
two others; while the fourth, the Atharvan, probably the most 
interesting of all, is not in point of veneration or antiquity con- | 
sidered on a par with the first three. 

This exordium is indispensable for a fair consideration of the 
work before us; the production of one who belongs to the inner | 
circle of Sanskrit scholars, and who writes for the edification 
of profound Orientalists as well as of students enjoying greater | 
freedom in their researches and far less responsibility. The late | 
Ilorace Hayman Wilson had translated the Rig-Veda. He 
had studied Oriental literature with the assistance of Pundits 
from Benares and from Nuddea. His translation of the Cloud- 
Messenger of Kalidasa, distinguished by spirit, ease, and general 
fidelity, has been read with pleasure by hundreds of educated 
men entirely ignorant of Sanskrit. He was moreover one of the | 
best amateur actors who, in an age when officials were steeped in | 
Orientalism and were in far less communication with England, | 
delighted Calcutta audiences on the boards of the Sans Souci | 
Theatre. But later scholars have recognized his deficiencies as | 
well as his merits, and have far surpassed him in accuracy and | 
depth. Twenty years and more ago, Professor Cowell revised | 
and republished Wilson’s fourth volume of the Rig-Veda, and | 
after some delay, occasioned by the necessity of carefully revising 
a very imperfect manuscript, he has now given us Vol. V. of the 
same author. The present work contains part of the eighth 
Mandala and the whole of the ninth. The tenth is to follow and 
is in the press. In this undertaking the editor has been assisted 
by Mr. Webster, the winner of an Exhibition for Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. It is not our intention to go at any length into the 
various readings, annotations, and comparison of authorities, of 
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| In colour it was tawny or green. 


| midday ? 


which the text, and especially the footnotes, are full. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the labour of collation and research has been 
excessive, and that the book is characterized by profound scholar- 
ship, conscientious investigation, and generally sound judgment 
in any choice of difficulties. The task of rightly expounding the 
Vedas appears to us not so much to lie in the meaning of archaie 
words or obsolete constructions, though these two obstacles are 
not slight. The language is condensed. Connecting words, and 
especially nominative cases and verbs, are often omitted. Some 
phrases are not to be found in any of the earlier dictionaries, and 
some precepts or traditions have entirely dropped out of usage 
or have been obscured by time. Professor Cowell lays much 
stress on the explanations furnished by a scholiast or commen- 
tator named Sayana. Now this Pundit, as we learn from Sir 
M. Monier-Williams, has been identified by the late Dr. Burnell 
of the Madras Civil Service, as Prime Minister at the Court of 
the King of Vijaya-nagar in the fourteenth century of our era. 
Like other eminent public servants, he found time for literary 
pursuits and wrote divers philosophical and legal works. The 
capital of Vijaya-nagar was situated in what is now the Madras 
district of Bellary, on the Tungabhadra river. For three cen- 
turies, Sir W. Hunter tells us, the King of Vijaya-nagar ruled 
over the south of India, recruited his armies from Afghan merce- 
naries, was eventually overthrown during the reign of Akbar the 
Great, and has left behind him, as memorials of his dynasty, the 
ruins of fortifications, bridges, temples, and tanks. Mr. Cowell, 
while allowing due prominence to the interpretation of difficult 
passages given by the Prime Minister and Pundit, is careful to 
add that his explanations must not for a moment. bar the progress 
of real scholarship; and in this view he sets high value on the 
researches of German scholars and on the St. Petersburg Sanskrit 
Dictionary. It is after such comments that we should do well 


| toremember Macaulay's criticism on Niebuhr, whose erudition 


and acquirements were immense, but who could hardly be 
credited with a better knowledge of the metrical quantity of 
Porséna than the poet Martial. Similarly we venture to hold 
that an Oriental sage, steeped from his infancy in Sanskrit lore, 
surrounded by relics of the past and dealing with the ceremonials 
of the present, was more likely to know the application of an 
obscure Vedic precept than the most profound European scholar 
who ever dug up Sanskrit roots. We-have more than once ob- 
served that an untravelled scholar with the Amara Kosha at 
his fingers’ ends, would be all the better for a week or two spent 
in observation at Nimtolla, Rajghat, Gaya Ji, or Sri Khettra. 
Ilowever interesting in one sense are the adoration and worship 
of nature or nature's deities represented in this volume, we are 
compelled to own that in other points the Vedas disappoint us. 
There are fine passages here and there in other Vedas. But in the 
work before us there is a terrible sameness. Each hymn is sup- 
posed to have been compiled by some one Rishi or Sage, to the 
Sun, to the sky, to fire, or to Indra. The staple of most of the 


| hymns is that the worshipper ought to offer the juice of the Soma 


plant to his particular deity, and that the deity in return is to 
give him all temporal blessings. What the Soma plant was, and 
where and how it grew, no scholar and no administrator seems 
to know. If we remember aright a specimen was procured by 
the late Dr. Burnell after extraordinary research. But that 
from the plant came a juice considered to be of superlative ex- 
cellence in former times, there can be no doubt. When found, it 
was pounded between stones and strained through a fleece or a hair 
cloth. Sometimes it appears to have been poured, after extraction, 
into a trough, and then strained through a cloth, through which it 
fell, into another cloth. Now and then it was mixed with milk. 
It produced exhilaration appa- 
It was delicious as honey to the 
taste. It might even be drunk when stale. It flowed like a 
stream towards the dwellings of its worshippers. The benefits 
which it was supposed to confer, and which it was certainly the 
object of the worshipper to procure, comprehended everything 
that could conduce to human happiness. Demons were driven 
away, enemies vanquished, gods eet by the Soma. It was 
invoked to bestow corn, cattle, and horses; strength and wealth ; 
and the male offspring for which every Hindu householder 
devoutly prays. It dispelled fears; it purified the body; it is 
like a falcon in flight, like a river in volume, and like the chariot 
of Indra. It is capable of upholding two great worlds. It 
brings down the rain from the clouds. It is strong as a host. 
It wears a thousand shapes. It is the prop of heaven and the 
support of earth ; the stimulator of praise and the lord of wealth. 
There is, in short, no end to its potency or its capacities ; and is it 
not recorded that, at one draught, Indra drank up thirty lakes of 
Soma, or more probably as the scholiast — thirty vessels 
placed to receive this marvellous compound, at the offering of 
We have tried in vain to extract some moral code or 
incentives to virtue out of these diffuse encomiums, But though 
the purification caused by the Soma might be taken in a moral 
as well as in a physical sense, all we can make out is that 
both priest and householder asked the gods for fat cattle, an 
abundant harvest, the destruction of friends and foes, and secure 
and ample wealth. And the reiteration of the same wishes, with 
the repeated praises of this green-tinted Soma, its effervescence 
and its gushing, becomes, to say the truth, unimpressive and 
tedious. We can scarcely hope to escape the wrath of profound 
scholars when we say that the student of ancient manners and 
customs will find more to repay him in the Code of Manu and 
in parts of the Ramayana or the Mahabharata than in these 
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Wenerated and ancient hymns. This remark specially applies 
to the volume on which Professor Cowell has lavished such 
wealth of scholarship. Manu certainly, with his civil and com- 
mercial codes, his exaltation of the Brahminical order, his kingly 
precepts, his rules for caste and purification, and his division 
of a Hindu’s life into four distinct periods, gives us a picture 
of Ancient India long before the Mahommedan invasion, such 
as we shall not find in the Vedas or anywhere else. In the 
tig-Veda, here and there, we certainly light on a text or 
phrase linking modern and ancient times, and familiar to Hindus 
to this hour. We have mentioned the Gayatri. The yajamdna, 
in its modern form of jajmdn, still designates the householder 
who offers sacrifices through his family Purohit or Priest. The 
composer of one of these hymns was advanced enough to admit 
that a Brahman might be indolent and lazy. In the timber 
gnawed by ants or “infested by emmets” we recognize the 
presence of one of the most troublesome and destructive pests 
that afflict the Anglo-Indian in his bungalow. The mention 
‘of a coat-of-mail reaching to heaven is explained by the editor 
‘as a “clothing of light.” We do not see why it should not 
simply mean the chain-armour which the Kshatriya of old and 
the Sirdar of modern days has often worn. The horses and 
the chariots repeatedly mentioned were, doubtless, brought by 
the Aryans from Central Asia; not from the Finns and Lapps. 
We hear of elephants, boars, and deer amongst wild animals, 


but we do not think there is any allusion to the lion or tiger. | 


And Archdeacon Farrar may be grieved to know that, in those 
early epochs, Indra was specially offended at those who were 
puffed up and swelled with wine. In justice to the editor we 
quote a passage from his translation. We select one out of the 
hundred allusions to the Soma (p. 281) :— 


22. Flow thou, who did’st help Indra to slay the Vritra, who obstructed , 


the great waters. 

23. May we, possessed of excellent male offspring, conquer the wealth 
(of our enemies) O Soma, the sprinkler; being purified, accept our 
praises. 

24. Protected by thee, through thy protection, may we be victorious: 
slaying (our enemies): be vigilant, Soma, at our sacrifices, 

25. The Soma flows, slaying the malignant, slaying the withholders 
{of wealth] proceeding to Indra’s consecrated [station]. 

26. Bring us, purifier, much wealth ; Conquer our foes; grant us, Indu, 
fame and male offspring. . . . 


The Indu of the last verse means drop or dew, and must not 
be confounded with Indra himself. The chief religion of these 
hymns cannot be taken to be the worship of a single God. Neither, 
again, is it that of the Vishnu or the Siva of modern India. We 
should be inclined to call it the adoration of the deified forces 
and agencies of nature, with an occasional recognition on the 
part of some Rishis, of one divine, self-existing Being. We 
subjoin Sir M. Monier-Williams’s translation of a passage not to 
be found in this volume, which lends credit to the belief that the 
ancient Aryan creed may originally have been monotheistic. It 
describes the attributes of one 

who rose 
In the beginning. who was born the Lord: 
The one sole Lord of all that is: who made 
The Earth and formed the sky, who giveth life, 
Who giveth strength, whose bidding Gods revere ; 
Whose hiding place is Immortality. 


MAN, BEAST, AND SPEECH.* 


S language the Rubicon between man and beast? Is it a 
Rubicon which no beast can cross or has ever crossed? This 
is the question debated by Mr. Romanes and Professor Max 
Miiller in two massive and concrete volumes—Professor Miiller’s 
Science of Thought and Mr. Romanes’s Mental Evolution in Man. 
Other topics, many, are discussed in these thousand pages; but 
the main question is that which we have stated. To review the 
debate is extremely difficult ; to review all of it is impossible ; 
and we must warn our readers that we may have failed to under- 
stand the force of the arguments. In his recent inaugural 
lecture at Glasgow Professor Max Miiller speaks as if Herr 
Gruppe had quite misunderstood his position. Mr. Romanes, 
again, says :—* It does not appear that Professor Max Miiller can 
ever have quite understood the theory of evolution, even in its 
application to plants and animals.” How improbable it is—if 
Herr Gruppe does not understand Mr. Max Miiller, and if by 
Mr. Max Miller Mr. Darwin is misapprehended—how improbable 
it is that a reviewer can do justice to arguments so copious and 
in such a terminology as we find in the two works before us ! 
In the first place, doubtless through no fault of the author's, 
we fail to conceive what Mr. Max Miiller’s position really is. “I 
have never doubted, nor do I doubt, that man has been, is, and 


always will be, an animal—z.e. a living being; only, not a dumb | 
animal, but an animal with the proprium of language and all that | 


is implied by language” (p. xi.) So far, perhaps, we all agree 
with Mr. Max Miiller. Man is man. But, if we could look 
backward through uncounted years, might we find an ancestor of 
man’s whe had zot the proprium of language; and, succeeding 
him, an ancestor whose cries and signs would, indeed, be a sort 


* Mentul Evolution in Man. By G. R. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Londen: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1888. 

Science of Thought. By F. Max Miiller. London: Longmans & Co. 
1887. 


| 


of language, but not a language of articulate speech, and would 
he, finally, be followed by man using, as signs or words, or 
“ word-sentences,” the shouts which had previously been used as 
mere accompaniments to co-operative labour, sounds like Yo 
heave ho! for example? Is this Mr. Max Miiller’s position, and if 
! the answer be still in the affirmative, how does Mr. Max Miiller’s 
postition differ, except in details, from that of Professor Romanes ? 
' Something like it is, or was, Noiré’s position; for he (in 1874) 
assumed that “men were held together by social ties before the 
beginning of language.” Here, then, were men without the 
proprium of man. What were they? Were they apes ? 
' Though Noiré has a new theory of the beginning of language 
now, he still seems to admit that it had a beginning. And what 
was man before it began ? 
If we do not misapprehend Mr. Max Miiller, he agrees, on the 
whole, with Noiré’s new theory, with what Mr. Romanes calls the 
Yo-he-ho theory. “Whenever our senses are excited and our 
muscles hard at work, we feel a kind of relief in uttering sounds.” 
This is particularly the case “ when people work together, when 
peasants dig or thresh, when sailors row, when women spin.” We 
have not observed that peasants do utter shouts, noises, or hum- 
mings when they dig, though perhaps they do so in Germany, and, 
' as to rowing, we can vouch for it that the members of an eight 

are silent between Iffley and the barges. Be this as it may, 
| Noiré thinks that these sounds “are signs of repeated acts ” ; and 
that “the sign of a repeated act is but the true realization of 
| what we call a root embodying a concept, comprehending the 
| many acts in one.” Secondly, “these sounds being uttered from 
the beginning, not by the solitary individual only, but by men 
associated in a common work and united by a common purpose, 
possess the great advantage of being understood by all.” These 
cries, then, used as signs, would be the origin of roots, and roots 
are the origin of words. “It was known, for instance, that the 
primitive or primary roots of the Aryan family of speech ex- 
pressed mostly acts, and not states, and that most of these acts 
were such as one might suppose to have been familiar to the 
| inhabitants of cave-dwellings or lacustrian huts, such as digging, 
cutting . . . weaving, sowing, rowing,” and others. 

Naturally the question arises once more, What was man Jefore 
| he had adopted these utterances ? —“a kind of natural reaction 
| against the inward disturbance caused by muscular effort ”—what 
was he before he had adopted these as signs of repeated acts ? Had 
' he speech; and, if so, why did he shunt it in favour of these 
‘sounds? If he had not speech, what was he? Was he a man, a 

beast, or neither? If he had no articulate language, was he a 
| man? If he had not, and therefore was not a man, has an animal 
crossed the Rubicon? These difficulties are increased by the 
very nature of some of the acts which are fixed in these primitive 
' Aryan roots—such as weaving, digging, sowing, rowing. Many 
tribes exist which dig not, neither do they weave, which sow not, 
neither do they row. Had the Australians, who have language 
enough, kept the speech, and lost the arts from which it rose ? 
| The history of weaving has been traced by Mr. Tylor; many 
articulate tribes lie “back of it,” as the Americans say. Mr. 
Romanes, of course, has not failed to note this point. The 
_ so-called original Aryan roots “ belong to a more or less high level 
of culture, far removed from that of primitive man” (Romanes, 
| p. 273). We know nothing of “primitive” man, but assuredly 
| several of the roots could only be needed in a culture much higher 
| than that of some existing races. 
| We have frankly stated our difficulty. It is impossible to 
| imagine that Mr. Max Miiller actually thinks thus, that he thinks 
language the proprium of man, and yet believes in men who had 
not the proprium, men who had not developed the cries of co- 
operative labour into roots, or signs, or words, or what you 
will. Again, it would be absurd to imagine him to believe that 
digging, sowing, weaving, are “ primitive” acts—obviously they 
are all comparatively recent discoveries. There is some failure of 
comprehension on our part, somewhere. If Mr. Max Miiller did 
hold that the ancestor of man at one time used his shouts in 
accompaniment of labour, and had not yet recognized these shouts 
as signs, then his position would be much like that of Mr. 
Romanes. The difference would only be in Mr. Romanes’s merely 
partial acceptance of the Yo-heave-ho hypothesis, as, at best, 
“only one among many other ways in which during many ages 
many communities of vociferous, though hitherto speechless, men 
may have slowly evolved the art of making articulate signs.” 
For our own part, before even listening to the Yo-heave-ho 
theory, we require a natural history of Yo-heave-hoing, showing 
its prevalence all over the world, and demonstrating that at least 
a fair number of roots are derived from different forms of the 
practice. As to soldiers marching, does Noiré suppose that early 
man shouted onthe war-path? The wildest evolutionist will 
| admit that he was pas si béte. Mr. Max Miiller has much to say 
of Mar, as a sound uttered in grinding; but did grinding come 
in before the use of neolithic weapons? What did paleolithic 
non-agricultural man grind ? 

Probably Mr. Romanes and Mr. Max Miiller will never be 
reconciled. Mr. Max Miiller bars “ Nursery psychology” and 
“ Menagerie psychology,” while most of Mr. Romanes’s evidence 
is derived from the study of children and beasts. He points out 
that, if gradual evolution is to be examined at all, you cannot 
possibly neglect the children and beasts in whom alone its traces 
must necessarily survive. It is not fair to take a philosopher on 
one side, beasts on the other, and then say that the Rubicon cannot 
be crossed. If crossed at all, the bridge was built like a coral 
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island ; you must examine cell by cell. All speculation about 
the mental operations of beasts and children must be—speculative. 
But, if the topic is to be treated, we agree with Mr. Romanes 


that if requires immense study of the beings on the other side of | } 
| scriptions of savage manners as evidence that we are a little 


the Rubicon, the beasts, and of the one being who actually 
crosses it before our very eyes, the human child. 


The greater | 


part of Mr. Romanes’s book is oceupied with examining the | 


workings of intelligence and of sign-making and sign-understand- 
ing in children and beasts. To Mr. Max Miiller this may ap- 
pear illegitimate and wasted labour. But we conceive that, if the 
method of tracing a gradual development is to be barred, then 
the question drops and cannot be argued at all. You must not 
say there has been no advance from the intelligence and the 
signs of beasts to the thought and language of man, and then 
refuse to allow an opponent to bring evidence that of this ad- 
vance traces do exist. 

‘or Mr. Romanes’s, as for Mr. Max Miiller’s purposes, an 
analysis of thouglit is necessary, and necessary to Mr. Romanes’s 
method, as he thinks, are various new terms indicative of 
germinal processes in thinking. “ Every worker is free to choose 
his own instruments”; but is he free to whittle or forge them 
for himself? Mr. Max Miiller may say, if he pleases, that a 
contest with Mr. Romanes is like one of those Italian duels in 
which an opponent compelled the other to fight with strange, 
new, uncanny weapons of his own invention. ‘ Recepts” and 
“ prepercepts ” come handy to Mr. Romanes; they are his own 
weapons, his own inventions, he has proved them. What are 
“recepts”? They are what Mr. Max Miiller calls “ percepts,” 
but Mr. Romanes says they “are not percepts, they are the 
result of the fusion of percepts.” Nor are they “ concepts,” 
so Mr. Romanes calls them “ recepts.” “ Why do you call 
it a ‘ Yorker’?” “ Why, what else could you call it?” 
Of course, if you are not staggered by recepts, you will not 
boggle at “ receptual ideation.” Can a mind which hath only 
attained to recepts soar, in the long run, to concepts? We 
understand that Mr. Romanes thinks it can in the long run, and 
that Mr. Max Miiller thinks it cannot. Mr. Romanes thinks 
there is only a difference of degree between a recept and a con- 
cept. Mr. Max Miiller thinks (or we presume that he would think 
thus if he used Mr. Romanes’s terms) that there is a difference of 
kind. For our part we should be glad to know whether at a 
certain point a difference of degree does not become a difference 
of kind. It all depends on that, and the question will be argued 
long enough. As to beasts, all their friends will rejoice in Mr. 

tomanes’s discoveries about what, to avoid dispute, we shall call 
their cleverness. He has a monkey which experimented with 
a screw till he found out the humour of it, and then, applying 
the general principle, unscrewed every screwed thing in the 
house. Without speech, could Mr. Gladstone himself have done 
more ? 

The vast array of facts, and the sober and solid method of 
argument employed by Mr. Romanes, will prove, we think, a 
great gift to knowledge. His book has this advantage over Mr. 
Max Miiller’s, that it was written continuously, with one definite 
plan, carefully thought out. Mr. Max Miiller’s large work, on 
the other hand, is, in part, a compilation of lectures and articles 
from very different dates. Now, you can make lectures and 
essays out of a book, but you can hardly make a book out of 
lectures and essays. It may be ungracious to complain of the 
autobiographical remarks in the Science of Thought; but, perhaps, 
in one continuous work of one aim they would have been thought 
copious. The difference between the two students is that 
Mr. Romanes believes thought may have gone on developing 
from the “receptual ideation” of beasts till, after many sons, 
the slowly-accumulated signs and cries of an intelligent anthropoid 
ape of an extinct species developed into sounds more or less 
articulate, and these into speech; while simultaneously with 
the process grew human thought. Mr. Max Miiller, of course, will 
none of the ape; and we presume that somehow man was man, 
in his view, even before his “ Yo-heave-ho's” were signs, roots, 
or words. How this could be we know not, and the philosopher 
may say that he can only give us his ideas, not the power of 
understanding them. But does he understand his opponents ? 
“Tf we say,” he remarks, “that, under favourable circumstances, 
an unknown kind of monkey may have learned to speak, and 
thus, though [nostro periculo, “through”] his descendants have 
become what he now is—namely, a man—we deal in fairy 
stories, but not in scientific research.” Exactly ; but who says 
so? Who says that an unknown kind of primeval monkey 
learned to speak? An unknown kind of primeval monkey 
improved, and improved on sign-making by sounds, till his de- 
scendants, still improving, became Mr. Romanes’s Homo alalus, 
alalus being a nice word borrowed from Aeschylus, Fr. 56. And 
Homo ailalus went on bettering himself till he had articulate 
signs enough to set up in conceptual ideation, and, in fact, was 
Homo sapiens, as he is flatteringly styled. This theory, though 
not stated in Mr. Romanes’s words, we understand to represent 
his ideas, and he certainly does not say that an unknown sort of 
primeval monkey learned to speak. We fail to see how Homo 
alalus differs from Noiré’s man before Noiré’s man took first to 
concerted labour, then to yo-heave-hoing over it, and then to 
howling out Yo heave ho! when he meant “Get to work, you 
beggars!” Or did Noiré’s novice buckle to concerted labour and 
Yo-heave-hoing, end using Yo heave ho as a sign, the moment he 
appeared on the face of the earth? Mr. Max Miiller says, “I 
should call man, before he had formed his language, as I should 


call a baby, a mere animal, till I discovered in them the capacity 
for language.” What more does Mr. Romanes want ? 

In the meantime we possess our soul in patience as to the whole 
question. We have so often been told that we must not use de- 


disconcerted to find philosophers debating as to what man did 
when it would have been base flattery to call him a savage ; when 
he was more below the level of a Mincopie than a Mincopie is 
below that of Mr. Edison. Yet we are not strangely drawn to 
the highly social and intelligent anthropoid ape of an extinct 
species. Where are our father’s bones? When they are dis- 


| covered we fancy that Mr. Romanes will exclaim, “ Hullo, there’s 


my old Homo Alalus!” while Herr Noiré will ery, “There goes 
my old Primitive Man Yo ho there, my hearty !” 


DUST AND DIAMONDS.* 


HE author of these essays has been less known to the public 
than his talents deserved. In the world of journalism, where 
reputations are so curiously lost and won in the dark, he was at 
one time a force. But of that keen spirit of satire which made the 
letter “Q” so formidable to theatrical evil-doers there is 
scarcely a trace in these volumes, which consist of staid and 
rather mild newspaper leaders on such subjects as “ Certain Last 
Words,” “ Upstarts,” and “ Clerical Errors.” There is a good 
deal of random knowledge strewn about the book, a little 
occasional humour and some wit; but, on the whole, we cannot 
believe that it was needful to reprint what did its work originally 
in a satisfactory manner, and might now be allowed to die. The 
journalism of which these papers are a not very brilliant example 
is old-fashioned. We have already got past such entertainment 
as the following passage might once be supposed to give us :— 
Some men can write only at night, others only in the morning. Some 
prefer a large, sumptuously furnished apartment ; others from choice select 
a garret or small room for their study. There have been authors who 
never sat down to write unless in full dress. Voltaire and Mozart, for in- 
stance, invariably wore lace ruffles when engaged in composition. [If so, by 
the way, Voltaire must have been a mine of wealth to the lace-workers.] . . . 
Many, on the contrary, never write except in déshabille [sic] and in 
slippers. It is notorious that one of the most prolific dramatic authors of 
the day, though scrupulous as to dress when abroad, always wears in his 
study a coat he first used at Oxford nearly twenty years ago, the right 
sleeve of which is conspicuous by its absence. Macaulay used to compose 
whole chapters before putting pen to paper. 
And so on and so on; wherever we turn, our eye catches remarks 
of the same positive and unexhilarating character. We hurry 
towards the end of the volume; “in the time of Cesar Borgia 
and the succeeding century poisoning was a fine art on the banks 
of the Tiber.” We haste back to the beginning, and we read :— 
“The archeologist finds no limit to the field of his operations, 
and has done good work in all directions.” From the te nar 
we fly to “The Worship of Weakness,” and read that, “if there 
is a quarrel in the street between a big boy and a small boy, the 
encouraging shouts are all in favour of weakness.” Throughout 
the volume old frozen voices hurtle about our ears, voices “ born 
of boy’s pastime,” dear delightful old commonplaces and crusted 
family jokes. Surely it was not needful to swell the tale of books 
by reprinting, under the guise of essays, these thin and threadbare 
“leaders.” We are obliged to say that we look upon Dust and 
Diamonds, although for its author we entertain respect, as a 
distinct contribution to the class of books which has no right to 
exist, 


A BOOK ABOUT BERLIOZ.+ 


HAT Berlioz was a brilliant and delightful writer, as well as 
a great musician, has long been known to everybody with a 
knowledge of French and a feeling for literature. It has now 
become patent that not the least of his literary virtues was a 
certain punctilious and thoughtful disregard of accuracy. For 
truth, indeed, he had the true contempt of the artist. He regarded 
it as material, and not otherwise, and he fashioned it into what- 
soever shape seemed good to him. As he was determined to stand 
well with posterity, and took great care to paint a portrait of him- 
self for future generations, his facts (it has to be admitted) are 
very often suspicious in the extreme. That much was shown by 
M. Hippeau, in his excellent Berlioz Intime, and it is demonstrated 
to admiration by M. Adolphe Jullien in the present book, which is 
identical in format and design with the Richard Wagner of some 
two or three years back. M. Jullien is a master of the art of re- 
search, and he has tracked his Berlioz through all the tortuosities of 
his opinions and all the tortuosities of his career with unexampled 
patience and sagacity. He has a real liking for the man and a 
eat admiration for the musician; but that does not prevent him 
from proving, pieces in hand, that the man’s account of things is 
by no means good history, and that the musician was often mis- 
taken. His, indeed, is excellent work, and we cannot doubt that 
it will keep its place for many years as the best and fullest 
biography of the composer which has got into existence. 
The Romantiques (it has often been noted) were partial to dis- 


* Dust and Diamonds. By Thomas Purnell. 
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+ Hector Berlioz; sa vie et son ceuvre. Par Adolphe Jullien. Paris: 
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play. They loved to swagger, to strike attitudes, to impose their 
ideals of themselves upon all who would endure to so im- 
posed upon; and the result of this practice of theirs is a vast 
amount of what may fairly be described as good literature and 
bad history. It may be that they were not the radiant popular 
successes which they have since been made out to be, and that, 
feeling the public of their own days to be in some sort antago- 
nistic, they resolved to make sure of that of fifty years after them ; 
or it may be that they obeyed—as vehemently, it must be owned, 
as though obedience were the greatest delight in life for them— 
the instinct which most men have to stand as well as possible 
with their fellow-creatures. Whatever the cause, the effect is 
often very pleasant, indeed, and one cannot choose but be grateful 
to its authors. The case of Berlioz is typical. He was almost as 
deeply addicted to the luxury of self-presentation as Alexander 
Maximus himself. He wrote of himself so well that his portrait 
has already become legendary. He told his own story with so 
much fervour and wit and charm that we are unwilling to lose 
the flavour of it, or to have it revised and corrected by anybody 
else. It is certain that he invented and suppressed at will; and 
it is also certain that we like to go on believing in his inventions, 
and that we are not nearly so indignant over his suppressions as we 
ought to be. M. Jullien, who is truth itself, is of another mind ; 
but he does his work of revision so well that he obliges us to 
follow cheerfully where he leads, and agree with him on almost 
every point. Again and again does he convict his Berlioz of 
achievements in unveracity ; again and again does he correct his 
Berlioz in matters of inference ; again and again does he show his 
Berlioz to have been either mistaken or forgetful, either careless 
of fact or only too careful in invention. He tells the whole story 
of Berlioz’s relations with Mlle. Moke—the “delicate Ariel” of 
the Lélio; and he makes it clear that the discarded lover was not 
above appearing in the musical critic, and that when Mlle. 
Moke appeared as Mme. Pleyel, the Débats was very often un- 
friendly. This is, perhaps, the worst he tells of Berlioz, and 
(though, after all, it is not so bad a story as that of Wagner 
and Meyerbeer) one finds it hard to forget, and still harder to 
forgive. Another episode in the composer’s life, that is so re- 
lated by M. Jullien as to be practically new, is the affair with 
Miss Smithson. According to Berlioz, the great and consum- 
ing passion which he conceived for his Ophelia suffered no 
change at all, but was as intense in fact and in expression when 
at last he won his wish, and was accepted, as it was in its incep- 
tion, when Liszt and another followed him all over Paris, in the 
belief that he would end his life and his despair at a single stroke. 
According to M. Jullien it was nothing of the sort, for that 
Berlioz cooled and wavered to the point of forgetting all about 
Ophelia, and brought her to the point at last by threatening (with 
every intention of keeping his word, and every possible arrange- 
ment made in view of that event) to depart the country with 
Another. “O poor Ophelia!’ She gave way, as we know, and 
fell desperately in love with her husband ; and their married life 
was most miserable; and her successor was a lady who sang out 
of tune, and never could be persuaded not to sing in public; and 
Lélio tells us that she inspired his noblest melodies, and wrote 
about her in pages that are living and burning even yet ; and we 
may (it appears) believe as much of it as we can, and not merely 
as much as we may wish. It must be owned that the Romantiques 
were not the sincerest of the generations of the sons of men. 
They are all incomparable artists; but as human beings they 
leave, it may be, something to be desired. 

It is fair to add that Berlioz suffers less upon examination than 
most of them. There can be no manner of doubt that he hum- 
bugged his public a good deal; but there can be no manner of 
doubt, either, that his ideal of himself was right in its main lines, 
and that he was, on the whole, a good fellow as well as a great 
artist. He was “personal” to a fault, of course ; but to his friends 
—as M. Legouvé and Stephen Heller, to name but these, have 
shown—he was always one of the best of men. He appears to 
have made too much of his martyrdom, and to have forgotten 
that it was due (such as it was) to circumstances over some of 
which he might, had he so willed, have had complete control. 
There is no question, for instance, that he suffered a great deal at 
the hands of Fétis and Fétis’s followers; but it is not open to 
doubt that Fétis began by being quite well disposed proce him, 
and that, but for his declaration of war upon all the pedants of 
all the schools in ZLélio—a declaration which Bocage, the actor 
who read the words of the melodrama, emphasized by mimicking 
the voice and the accent of Fétis—he and the eminent critic and 
the small change of the eminent critic might have continued 
friends until the end. But, on the other hand, it seems unques- 
tionable that he was hardly used. He was a great master at 
Vienna, and at Paris he was only a kind of ridiculous and colossal 
failure. It was said that he had not the gift of melody (a fallacy 
which M. Jullien attacks with justifiable indignation and with 
absolute success), and the word of his enemies is so potent that 
even now and here the charge is commonly repeated, and the old, 
worn, witless insults of criticasters as are found worth preaching 
from pulpits where one looks for decent doctrine. M. Jullien does 
what he can to show that the Berlioz of the martyrdom is rather 
legendary than historical; but in this part of his work he is, 

--we think, less triumphant than elsewhere. The truth is, we 
take it, that Berlioz was in more ways than one in advance of his 
age His ideals were not those of his contemporaries. The 

reischiitz of which he superintended the production in Paris was, 
to begin with, almost as genuine a failure as his own masterpiece, 


the Troyens, itself. Habeneck, when he produced Beethoven’s- 
symphonies, had to produce them piecemeal, and to follow up the 
first movement of one with the second of another. If this was 
the fate of Berlioz’s gods, it is matter for wonder that the fate 
of Berlioz himself was no worse than M. Jullien allows it to have 
been. The Benvenuto was received with catcalls and with yells, 
and has never been heard to the end out of Germany, where, 
indeed, it is by way of becoming a stock piece; the Bénédict et 
Béatrice, composed for Bénazet and the theatre at Baden, has yet 
to find a stage in the composer's own country; the Prise de 
Trote, the first part of the Troyens, has not yet been printed ; 
the Te Deum, the Messe des Morts, the Roméo et Juliette, the: 
Damnation de Faust itself, have all achieved such popularity 
as is theirs since the Franco-Prussian war was ended, and the 
necessity arose of finding a rival to Beethoven and a greater than 
Richard Wagner; even the Mélodies, so pure in form and so 
intense in expression, so original in design and so brilliant in 
effect, have never become popular, and are only known to the 
general as airs which are sometimes heard at concerts. It isa 
theory of M. Jullien’s that the success of the Damnation is 
due in great measure to that of M. Gounod's Faust—that, as 
he puts it, the work of talent has helped the public to under- 
stand and admire the work of genius; and the argument seems 
plausible enough. Certain it is that the Roméo et Juliette, 
with all its many noble and inspiring qualities, and with the 
reputation which it has of containing the musician’s finest work, 
is still a kind of failure. The musician failed to get a hearing 
while he lived ; it was said, and repeated, that the fault was his, 
and not that of his audiences ; and his reputation is not yet clean 
of the reproach. That his martyrdom—in France, at least—was 
very terrible and very real, it seems to us impossible to doubt. 
In the end, as M. Jullien shows, he succeeded in conquering a 
certain esteem, but, we are told, the applause was always much 
more for the artist than the work of art. Berlioz was too intel- 
ligent and too practised a man of the world not to know that 
this was so; and we have only to recall the nature of his 
ambitions and the faith he had in his achievement to realize that 
his suffering must of necessity have been extraordinary. 

It remains to add that the pomp of superlatives which distin- 
guished M. Jullien’s treatment of Wagner’s aims and Wagner's 
music isabsent from his treatment ofthe music and the aims of Berlioz. 
Perhaps, as becomes a convinced and ardent adherent of the 
German master, he is a thought too temperate in his estimate of 
the Frenchman to be entirely satisfactory to the enthusiast. To 
the student, however, his work can hardly fail to be acceptable. 
He has not to deal with theories of drama that are (to say the 
least) debatable, nor with musical ambitions that have yet to prove 
themselves not alien or antagonistic to art ; and,as he sees distinctly, 
thinksclearly and well,and expresses himself with point and no undue 
emphasis, his conclusions are worth considering. Of the wealth 
of illustrative material—portraits, caricatures, facsimiles—con-, 
tained in his work we must refrain from speaking in any but 
the most general terms. A particular word, however, must be 
said for the dozen or fourteen lithographs done by M. Fantin- 
Latour from suggestions found in one or another of the master’s 
works. The technical quality is much the same as that of M. 
Fantin’s contribution to M. Jullien’s Richard Wagner. The 
invention, however, is distinguished by a greater propriety of 
sentiment than was the case with the earlier work. The artist, 
too, has succeeded to a far greater extent in realizing his ideas— 
has succeeded, at all events, in presenting them in a far more 
forcible and taking guise; so that the result of his effort is in 
most ways very commendable. It shows that M. Fantin himself 
is (as has been said) one of the last of the Romantiques, and that 
he is able, when occasion offers, to impart to his work a touch of 
right imagination. In these lithographs he has done himself 
something like justice. 


CHARLES II. AND LOUIS XIV.* 


T no other period of our history has there been a closer con- 
nexion between the foreign policy of England and its con- 
stitutional life than during the reign of Charles II. Although 
the Restoration implied a cordial union between the King and the 
Parliament, it soon became evident that no such union really 
existed, and Charles looked abroad for a means of escape from the 
control exercised over him by the watchfulness and parsimony of 
his subjects. He sought supplies in various quarters, and sue- 
ceeded in obtaining them from Louis XIV., who hoped by taking 
him into his pay to secure the predominance of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England, and to prevent the nation from in- 
terfering with his schemes of aggression. The success of these 
schemes appeared to him to be assured by the Peace of Nimwegen, 
which afforded France a basis for future aggrandizement, and 
made him “the admiration and the terror of Europe.” His 


ambition was destined to be checked by William of Orange, for 
the hatred of Rome inherent in the English people enabled 
William to use England as the centre of the European re- 
sistance to France. 


William owed his first rise to power to 


| 
Siete the combined attack made by Louis and Charles upon the Dutch 
ae Republic, and so, at dates not very far apart from each other, 
eae * Epochs of Modern MHistory—The English Restoration and Louis XIV. 
oa, Srom the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Osmund 
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France, England, and the Republic, each in turn, became the 
scene ef a restoration of government, political power being re- 
stored in each case, though in different degrees, to a ruler 
who had been deprived of it by domestic events—in France by 
the Fronde, in England by the Great Rebellion, and in the Re- 
= by the constitutional changes effected after the death of 
illiam II. The main objects of Mr. Airy’s volume are to show 
how Louis XIV., Charles II., and William of Orange used the 
——— which restoration placed in the power of each of 
them, and to trace the intricate course of European politics from 
the settlement effected by the Peace of Westphalia down to the 
point of new departure marked by the Peace of Nimwegen, with 
special reference to the part taken by England in foreign affairs, 
and the bearing which they had upon the relations between 
Charles and his Parliaments. He thus has to deal with the 
domestic affairs of England, and to some extent also with those 
of France and Holland, as well as with the wars and alliances of 
Western Europe. Perhaps the most difficult, and certainly not 
the least important, part of his work was to arrange what he 
had to say, and to preserve a due proportion in his treatment 
of each division of his subject. In these matters he has been 
remarkably successful. Overweighted possibly by the results 
of his study of his period, he seldom or never enlivens his 
narrative with matters of personal interest, but he makes up 
for this defect by the clearness of his statements and the ex- 
cellent order and proportion which he has observed throughout. 
He begins with a short account of the Fronde, and gives pro- 
minence to the skill and patience by which Mazarin secured 
the authority of the Crown. After noting how Louis entered on 
his sovereignty unfettered by any conditions, and following the 
course of the war with Spain to its conclusion by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees, he turns to English affairs. In speaking of the 
Restoration he is, perhaps, led rather too far by his desire to 
exhibit the contrast between the constitutional position of Charles 
and the despotic power of Louis. a acting by Monk’s 
advice, Charles, in his letter to the two Houses, made certain 
propositions which stopped all discussion about limitations, it is, 
perhaps, rather too much to say that the Restoration was “one of 
sufferance.” may with other English sovereigns, Charles was 
of course bound to reign as a constitutional king, nor was the 
Convention Parliament altogether careless about the safeguards 
of national liberty, yet the acknowledgment of his right was 
absolute and unconditional, and the idea of “ sufferance,” in the 
sense in which Mr. Airy seems to use the word, as implying virtual 
though unwritten conditions, was not allowed to appear in the 
transaction. A somewhat exaggerated estimate is also given of 
the public character of Arlington, who is described as a “ states- 
man almost of the first rank.” That Arlington was in favour of 
alliance with the Dutch, and did not, as has sometimes been as- 
serted, yield an unwilling assent to Temple’s negotiations in 1667, 
is, we think, undoubtedly true ; but this very fact makes his change 
of policy at the time of the Treaty of Dover especially discreditable. 
Among many excellent passages in Mr. Airy’s book we have been 
especially struck with his short and masterly account of the con- 
stitution and position of the Dutch Republic during the eclipse 
of the House of Orange, with his exposition of the “ circle of nego- 
tiations” which Louis completed in 1671 with the object of de- 
— the Republic of all ssible means of support before his 
eclaration of war, and with the chapter on the Parliamentary 
conflict in England in the spring of 1673, when Charles was forced 
to cancel the Declaration of Indulgence and give his assent to the 
Test Act. The volume leaves the King distrusted by his people 
and slighted by Louis. His hopes of French aid depended for 
success on his power to be useful or formidable, and when the 
Dutch, having secured the safety of their country, agreed te make 
peace with France, and the English opposition, thoroughly con- 
vinced of the King’s faithlessness, showed that, for the sake of 
forwarding their domestic policy, they were perfectly ready to free 
Louis from all interference from Charles, he found that his good- 
will had ceased to be of importance to the French King, and his 
appeal for money was met with a contemptuous refusal. 


THE ROSE GARDEN.* 


J he new edition of Mr. William Paul’s practical treatise on 
the rose and its culture fulfils all reasonable expectations. 
So comprehensive was the original plan of the book, and so 
happy its execution, there was little, indeed, to amend or modify 
in several sections of The Rose Garden. The history of the flower, 
the description of the various species, the whole of the practical 
portion of the book dealing with the operations of the rose- 
grower, were so exhaustively treated in the first edition that the 
guide of forty years ago is virtually the same now, and possesses 
the same value. If in 1848 it might be said, to quote Mr. Paul’s 
original preface, there were “more lovers of flowers seeking 
amusement in the cultivation of the rose than at any previous 
— what may not be said now of the popularity of the 

ower? The bibliography in the appendix to Mr. Paul’s hand- 
some quarto, though it cites some thirty books on the rose 
written since 1848, falls far short of being a true reflection of the 
progress of the flower. From horticultural newspapers and 
periodicals an enormous quantity of additional literature might be 


* The Rose Garden. By William Paul, F.L.S. Ninth edition. London : 
Kent & Co. 


added. Not to speak of the great Rose Shows, with their keen 
competition, every garden is eloquent of increased interest in 
the rose. But, if every garden has its roses, Mr. Paul's book 
reminds us that there is still, in many gardens, much to be 
desired in the representation of the rose. Standards, dwarfs, 
roses on their own roots, and specimen “climbers” against 
walls, are forms of culture common enough, yet seldom is it 
that any picturesque application of other methods may be seen. 
How varied and effective these may be, Mr. Paul’s admirable 
chapter on “ Sundry operations in the Rose Garden ” convincingly 
sets forth. No one who has ever seen “ Ayrshire splendens 
in unrestrained exuberance in a wild shrubbery, or climbing the _ 
trunk and lower limbs of an elm, will ever care to see this noble 
rose restricted by nails and much trimming to a brick wall. On 
page 158 we have a woodcut that is an excellent yaar pe ws 
of this effect. These pleasing excursions from more formal plans 
of culture are of course only possible in fairly large gardens 
where there is considerable diversity of aspect. Mr. Pau writes 
for everybody, and everybody will find in The Rose Garden the 
guidance required. 

The revision of the descriptive sections of Mr. Paul’s book com- 
rehends considerable additions to the lists of roses now cultivated~ 
hese are complete to date, as they include those of 1887. The 

various species are indicated as in previous editions, or perhaps 
we should say the various groups, ter the author conveniently 
arranges the varieties catalogued in forty-one ry “ summer 
or “autumn” flowers, which may or may not regarded as 
species according to the botanical views of the grower. There is 
no problem more difficult than the determination of the species 
of the genus Rosa. If we accept the definition of Lindley 
—and it would be hard to cite a higher authority or a 
more scientific definition—there must be more species than 
the three which M. Boitard only recognizes. According to 
Decandolle, there are as many as nineteen in France alone in a 
wild or natural state of existence. In Turner’s Herbal, 1568, the 
rose is supposed to be so well known that “ it needeth no descrip- 
tion.” John Ray gives thirty-seven species, Miller forty-six, and in 
Linnzus the number falls to fourteen. Mr. Paul's table of groups 
is based on personal observation, and altogether is as discrimina- 
tive as growers could desire. The descriptive summaries prefixed 
to each group are admirably explicit and illustrative. A pleasant 
feature of the lists, and one that might be further extended, is 
the occasional reference to the name of the raiser of a famous 
rose, the date, and the place of raising. It is right thus to record 
in a popular manual and treatise the triumphs of MM. Vibert, 
Margottin, Ducher, Verdier, Coquereau, Goubault—to name a 
few rosarian adepts—whose achievements are among the glories 
of Angers, Yébles, Neuilly, Lyons, Meudon, Montauban, and 
other famous centres of rose culture. Every lover of old-fashioned 
roses is pleased by the reminder that the charming noisette 
“ Lamarque” was raised by “M. Maréchal, a shoemaker, 
from his window-garden at Angers,” and that the lovely yet 
shy “Cloth of Gold” was derived from this noisette by M. 
Coquereau, and introduced in England in 1843. For the honour of 
England we must protest, and have good a for protest, against 
the doubt expressed by Mr. te come it is only in a note—con- 
cerning the raising of “ Devoniensis,” which Mr. Paul correctly de- 
scribes as one of the handsomest ofits species. Mr. Paul says, “I 
have been told that this fine rose was not raised in Plymouth, but 
brought there from the west of France.” He gives no authorit 
for this correction of his text, and qualifies it by adding, “ Still, 
the late Mr. Pince of Exeter, in a letter now before us, clearly 
claims for it an English origin.” Mr. Pince ought to have known. 
The true origin of the rose is given by Mr. Henry Curtis in 
his Beauties of the Rose. It was raised by Mr. George Foster 
of Oatland, near Devonport, whose brother, Mr. E. W. Foster, 
communicated the particulars of its birth and fortunes to Mr. 
Curtis. Mr. Foster derived it from the old yellow China, 
and from a plant of the yellow noisette “Smithii,” “which was 
wing alongside.” The seedling flower was “small and weak.” 
ut, when budded on a strong stock the following year, “ it grew 
to be a very fine flower.” e next year it was offered to Mr. 
Pince for the sum of twenty guineas, and, ing into the 
hands of the Exeter firm, was duly propagated, to the delight of 
all rose-growers. Many years later Mr. Curtis fixed the 
well-known “climbing” variety from a “ sport” he discovered 
ina garden at Bath. loses raised in England are too few, 
unfortunately, that we should gratuitously make over to France 
one of the most exquisite of them all. It is being smitten in the 
house of our friends that Mr. Paul, who has worked so well for 
the rose as raiser, grower, and writer, should “hint a doubt” in 
this historic matter, though it be only in a footnote of dubious 
tone. In conclusion, it is pleasant to commend the chromo- 
lithographs in The Rose Garden, after drawings by Mr. W. H. 
Fitch, Mr. Worthington Smith, and others, most of which are 
excellently reproduced. 


TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA.* 


is, perhaps, rather a pity that this book could not have been 
published anonymously. It is in certain ways, as we shall 
shortly show, a book which has both interest and value; and 
it is to be feared that some who might otherwise have benefited 


* Truth about Russia. By W.T.Stead. London: Cassell & Co. 1888. 
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by the reading of it may be prejudiced, or be wholly prevented 
from perusal, by matters which are really extraneous. The 
proper way in which to read a book of this kind is to dismiss, 
except on points touching the actual facts, all previous know- 
ledge of the writer, and this can be done here with great ease. 
All that is really necessary to put the reader on his guard 
appears on the face of the book itself; and this very matter 
is of a nature to render Mr. Stead’s testimony more, not less, 
valuable in all the parts of the book where it is valuable at all. 
Perhaps a little extra knowledge may increase the piquancy of 
the book in other parts; but then these points are not of the first 
importance. Mr. Stead’s extreme interest in the treatment of 
Russian prisoners acquires in this way, it may be, some addi- 
tional interest ; but then the treatment of Russian prisoners is a 
matter of the smallest possible concern to Englishmen. It may be 
in the same way to those who know more amusing than to those 
who do not (if there are any such) to find that Mr. Stead’s 
main objection to Prince Bismarck is the shocking way in which 
the Prince’s journals “serve up the private records” of the 
Prince’s opponents’ lives “with such piquant sauce as the public 
taste approves.” But this also is a matter of no real importance. 
Yet again, a fresh infliction of the ubiquitous Count Tolstoi on a 
‘long-suffering public may be partially more explicable to some 
than to others when it is found how the Count appears to be 
obsédé with certain ideas about the relation of the sexes, But 
here, once more, what does it matter? 

On the other hand, Mr. Stead very generously, as we have re- 
marked, furnishes almost all the information necessary to “ dis- 
count,” as the slang goes, his own utterances on really important 
affairs. His very long deliverance on Russian Church policy 
(which, it seems, has aroused the ire of Mme. de Novikoff) is 
ostentatiously ushered in by the statement that Mr. Stead is “a 
Nonconformist, the son of a Nonconformist.” In itself this in- 
formation cannot be said to be a distinct or notable gain to the 
intelligence of the ages; but as it amounts to a frank confession 
that Mr. Stead is congenitally and by education unfitted to 
understand the status of a really national church holding the 
orthodox Christian view (which has nothing to do with the 
Filioque) of the relations of Church and State, it is really quite 
irrelevant. We do not care to hear what a man born blind has 
to say sur V'influence de lécarlate, and we certainly do not want 
to hear what an English Dissenter has to say about the Eastern 
Church. Yet once more Mr. Stead’s habit of beginning a chapter 
by such words as “Lord Wolseley asked me one day,” “ Lord 
Randolph Churchill remarked the last time I saw him,” of telling 
us what he thought of Mr. Carlyle, and of enumerating the grey 
hairs in Mr. Balfour's moustache, is intrinsically (so the impatient 
will say) a mere impertinence. But since it shows us Mr. Stead 
as one who likes to go and personally fish for information from 

rsons who but for his position would most assuredly leave 
Fim to the acquaintance of the outer side of their doors, we are 
put, as we otherwise might never be, in a position to under- 
stand the value of the information he gets. Lastly, and most 
important of all, nothing could be more childlike than the inno- 
cence with which Mr. Stead exposes his prepossessions as to 
Russia, except in that little matter of the Church, where an older 
hee jsp interfered. He went determined to bless Muscovy, 
and verily she is blessed. He no sooner got over the frontier 
at Eydtkiihnen than the face of Nature, man and woman too, 
assumed a change. “The roses grew rosier and bluer the sea- 
blue stream of the bays.” A Russian soldier looked “picturesque 
and significant”; the gendarmes were “ picturesque-looking and 
humane-looking” (vide “Circassian style”). The bookstall was 
in charge of “a very pretty young girl” jog Belgium, and 
Germany had presented no such object to Mr. Stead). “Every- 
thing was delightfully clean”; the tea was “ambrosial nectar” 
(why not sandwichy sherry?) And presently this Nonconformist 

escendant of Nonconformists for a time rivals Mr. Symonds or 
Mr. Myers in the adjectivity of his description of a service at 
St. Isaac’s. Indeed, except as far as the Church and State is con- 
cerned, the rosy flush never leaves Mr. Stead for more than a line 
or two afterwards. “He loves Russia and Russia loves him,” as 
the enamoured young man remarked of his Matilda, “therefore all 
is well.” 

Let us by no means be taken as insinuating or inferring that 
this circumstance invalidates Mr. Stead’s testimony. On the con- 
trary, it gives, as will be seen after a mere moment’s thought, 
a value which is necessarily absent, not only from the jaundiced 
diatribes of a disciple of the late Mr. Urquhart (whom Mr. 
Stead mentions with a positive shudder of the pen, as if he 
had been, not David Urquhart, but Davy Jones), or even the 
laboured, balanced, wishywashy impartialities of a mere observer. 
We have here the ne plus ultra of what can be said for Russia— 
especially for Russian foreign policy, to which great part of the 
book is devoted—by an enthusiastic advocate who has gone to 
the best authorities for hearing the wolf's account of that little 
matter with the lamb, and who appears to be guileless of wo 
knowledge of history (except that he has heard of Napoleon) muc 
further back than the Crimean War. It is as though, to return 
to our simile, the open! lover were to give his own view, 
largely derived from Matilda’s information, of Matilda’s features, 
temper, mode of dressing, behaviour to her younger sisters, and 
so forth. We might not accept the account ungrained with 
salt, but we should at least feel sure that no injustice was done 
to Matilda. 


For our own part, we can but say that we should be quite con- | 


tent to let any tolerably reasonable and well-informed person (we 
do not mean a statesman or a professor, but a fair specimen of 
“the man in the Peckham omnibus”) read everything that Mr. 
Stead has here set down. He would not be much misguided. 
As far as general foreign policy goes—and this, as we have said, is 
by far the most important part of the book—it has first to be noted 
that the views set forth are the merest “0O.K.,” watered out a 
little. This is somewhat suspicious; not perhaps fatal. Let us 
dismiss Alecto to her native shades and come to the bare facts. 
What are Mr. Stead’s views? First, that Austria is the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe. Now let any man with the 
faintest notion doupaie, and of even the most recent history, 
think for one moment of what Austria is, of what the respective 
possibilities of loss and gain from war are to Austria, of the power, 
the situation, and the vulnerableness of Austria, and then ask 
himself whether Mr. Stead sees straight or upsidedown. Having 
to his own satisfaction elaborated the theory of ferox, not felix 
Austria, Mr. Stead, after a slight but rather respectful rail at 
Prince Bismarck, turns northwards and proceeds to depict “the 
real Russia.” After first of all conjuring up a horns-and-tail 
Russia, which he says is the Russia of the Russophobist, he goes 
on to argue that Russia is the inoffensive peace-keeper of Europe. 
Why? Because she is nearly invulnerable (which is true, and it 
is well known how mild invulnerableness makes people), because 
her population is increasing enormously, because she has a nation 
for an army, and because every Russian politician he met told 
him that Russia was thoroughly pacific, and that the Bulgarians 
were the most wickedly oo people in Europe. In refer- 
ence to these last ruffians Mr. Stead quotes, with almost more 
than his usual childlike good faith, a little story which will 
probably be enough for the man in the Peckham omnibus :—“ A 
story is current in St. Petersburg that the Czar asked the Prince 
of Oldenburg to accept the post of Prince [which the Czar had 
not got tooffer]. He refused. ‘In six months I should have to 
choose whether I broke faith to my subjects or violated my alle- 

iance to your Majesty.’” This is not a fiendish Urquhartite 
invention, a Jingo canard, but a “ story current ” in the holy city 
of St. Petersburg. And yet they also in St. Petersburg repre- 
sent the poor Bulgar as groaning under “the tyranny of a cama- 
rilla” which prevents him from flying to the arms of his father, 
the Czar. 

We do not know that it is necessary to say much more about Mr. 
Stead’s views of la haute politique than that he is sure that it is 
quite reasonable that Russia should want “the keys of her own 
house ”—that is, the command of the entrance into the Black Sea. 
Still it occurred even to him that there might be inconveniences 
to this arrangement ; so, to put things quite right, he asked the 
Russians whether they wanted “to convert the Black Sea into an 
immense arsenal, from which a new Armada might issue forth 
and join hands with the French to sweep the British flag from the 
Mediterranean.” This must have been an anxious moment for 
Mr. Stead. What if the Russians, who are nothing if not truth- 
ful (General Ignatieff is, it seems, the most truthful of Rus- 
sians, but they are all truthful), what if they had answered 
“Yes, stranger. That is exactly what we calculate on doing.” 
Luckily they did not. “ Nothing of this, I was always assured, 
was dreamt of by the Russians. Defence not offence was their 
ideal.” They had even “no objection in principle” to an English 
countercheck on the Dardanelles, but as “a matter of practical 
politics” it was unfortunately out of the question. All they 
wanted really was some Russian forts on the Bosphorus to shut 
out hostile fleets from the Black Sea. Ce n’était pas plus raide 
que ¢a, and, after this, we hope nobody will talk of the Russians 
being unreasonable. 

We really need go no further. A man, apparently not destitute 
of ability, and no doubt truthful enough, when the question is 
whether somebody is burglariously inclined, visits the supposed 
delinquent in posse, and says “ No but really now; if you had the 
keys of that gate, would you burgle us?” And the suspected 
person declares on his honour that he wouldn’t. Mr. Stead is 
quite satisfied. 

To conclude, he has put on his title-page the motto “The 
truths we least like to hear are those which it is most for our 
advantage to know.” We can give him another, which at least 
will better describe the contents of the book, supposing, which 
we have no reason or wish to deny, that it represents Mr. Stead’s 
honest impression. 

They fooled me to the top of my bent. 


STORIES.* 


r spite of the strides which science has made during the past 
half-century, it is remarkable that it has contributed singu- 
larly little to the repertory of writers of the imagination. The 
poets are as devoted as ever to the nightingale and the rose, and 
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seem to find nothing enticing about the bolometer or the telephone. 
Independently, therefore, of the merit of A Mevican Mystery, it 
demands attention as a scientific novelette, or, in other words, as 
ararity. It is a romance of civil engineering, and a remarkably 
clever and ingenious one. Mr. Grove takes us to the Mexico of 
the brief and ephemeral Empire of Maximilian, where John 


Brown, who tells the story, is professionally employed in laying | 


down a line of mountain railway in support of a vain imperial 
dream of gold. His principal assistant in the work is a young 
Mexican, with the royal blood of Montezuma in his veins, “ pos- 
sessed of professional knowledge unusual for his years, yet goaded 
by so ungoverned an imagination that I used to ask myself 
twenty times a day whether he was more plague or profit.” This 
romantic young genius neglects John Brown’s work, because his 
thoughts and energies are concentrated on work of his own, since 
he has decided to compete fora prize of five thousand dollars 


offered by the Government for the best design of an engine suited | 


to the steep gradients of a mountain railway. John Brown’s 
first idea is to dismiss him ; but he is so caressing and so fasci- 


nating, and withal seems to be inspired by so genuine a pro- | 
fessional enthusiasm, that he makes a bargain with him and | 


retains him. When the engine of Pedro da Luz—for that is his 
name—is finished, and John Brown sees it for the first time, he 
is not a little taken by surprise :— 

“ See,” said Pedro, flinging wide the gates, and an astonishing sight met 
my gaze. Was it asteam-engine? I supposed it must be, for it was on 
wheels, and there were various links in the chain of cause and effect that 
could have no other meaning to an engineer’s eye. But what was the 
meaning of this strange shape? What was this great pipe that hung down 
from the front like an elephant’s trunk? What were those great arms of 
steel terminating in formidable claws projecting many feet from the body 
of the machine, and giving it a hideous resemblance to a great land-crab? 
Ah, what indeed? The reader must refer to A Mexican Mystery 
to find out. This engine of Pedro's is altogether too queer and 
alarming to gain the prize, and its inventor in despair presently 
commits suicide. But this is very far indeed from being the end 
of his engine, which is, in fact, the hero of Mr. Grove’s volume. 
We shall not spoil A Mezxican Mystery by telling any more of the 
plot, because we wish our readers to turn to it and be entertained 
or terrified for themselves. We do not know whether Mr. Grove is 
a prentice hand or not ; his name is new, we think, to the reading 


public. It would be too much to predict further successes from | 


a book so slight as A Mexican Mystery, some parts of which seem 
to betray an inexperienced pen. The love episode, for instance, 
is absurdly meagre and needless. But the gist of the story is 
very good indeed; the scenes of horror towards the close are 
thrilling, without being exaggerated or disgusting ; and one or 
two scenes, in particular that in which the Bishop tries to exor- 
cize the steel demon ; and, again, that in which the Thing waves 
its trunk in despair over the drained trench, are really excellent, 
and could hardly be improved. Here is part of the Litany com- 
posed for the former occasion; it is not every one who knows how 
a hymn about a wicked steam-engine should run :— 

Contra monstrum horridum, 

Quale fecit Sathanas 

Ignem spirans gutture, 

Adjuva nos, Domine! 

A fumosis faucibus, 

Igueis ab oculis, 

Ferreisque brachiis, 

Libera nos, Domine! 

A Mexican Mystery is a shilling’s-worth which nobody will read 
and yet pretend that he has not had the value of his money. 

We should like some philosopher to explain why it is that, 
although our love for the genuine Sir Walter Scott knows no 
abatement, but positively seems to grow with the passage of time, 
we find ourselves quite unable to endure the imitations of his 
manner, even when they are conscientious and tolerably close. 
Monkswood is a curiously careful electro-plated Waverley Novel, 
about one quarter of the length of an average genuine one, with 
every little feature of the original wizard’s romances, such as tags 
from the old poets, romantic headings to chapters, and arrange- 
ment of parts, studiously copied. ‘the imitation is superficially 
so good, that some Polynesian critic of the future may perhaps 
unearth a copy of Monkswood and ouild up an ingenious theory 
that it is'a rough sketch by the master himself. It is a great 
deal more like the absolute Sir Walter than the famous German 
forgery that excited De Quincey so much. But we cannot pre- 
tend that we have read Monkswood with any pleasure. It is 
beyond our powers of rehabilitation to go cheerfully back sixty 
wer into the atmosphere which the imitators of Scott once 

reathed with gusto. But Monkswood is quite worthy of these 

imitators, and indeed when we read the following opening para- 

ph we have to rub our eyes to persuade ourselves that 
“Julian J. Cuningham” is not a misprint for G. P. R. James :— 

At the close of a lovely day in the spring of the year 1423, two horse- 
men might have been observed proceeding in an easterly direction, at a 
leisurely pace along the road, or rather bridle-path (for it was undeserving 


will, of course, be recollected that the Black Dwarf opens with 
the statement that at a certain time two horsemen might have 
been observed riding up tothe Wallace Inn, and we really believe 
that this harmless phrase is the parent of all that multitude of 
sub-Scottian commencements. As we do not wish to say any- 
thing unkind about Monkswood, we may observe that it contains 
a handsome young earl, who swears “ by St. Julian” ; a Sir Evan, 
dressed in a plain and unpretentious leathern doublet, with huge 
buff riding-boots and enormous spurs ; a high-born Lady Annabel 
and a lowly Alice and a at Adéle ; that there is plenty of 
fighting, and wassailing, and “by my troth,” and “ay, marry,” 
and “’sbud,” and “by the bones of St. Baldrid, quotha,” and a 
ferocious pageboy, and the loud clang of a dungeon-door, and 
everything else that makes life worth living in a pseudo- Waverley 
romance. 
An old friend has reached us in this bundle of new acquaint- 
ances, and requires no more than a brief word of welcome. It is 
nearly thirty years since Miss Yonge published The Trial. It 
| was a continuation of The Daisy Chain; and, although it has had 
its generations of readers, it has suffered the usual fate of continu- 
ations, and has never been so great a favourite as its predecessor. 
| The time has passed when Evangelical mammas nervously in- 
stilled into their daughters the view that Miss Yonge was 
“tainted with Puseyism”; and the novelist’s pure and gentle 
romances have survived that latter awful bogey itself. Some day 
they will have quite a curious social interest for the student of 
early Victorian domestic manners, who will marvel, but never 
doubt, that the society of that age was so very mild and sinless. 
This edition of The Trial belongs to a uniform series of Miss 
Yonge’s works. Mr. Atkinson’s illustrations are no adornment. 
Opposite p. 146 we see a young man apparently suffering from 
toothache, and pressing a black silk handkerchief to his cheek. 
We discover from the text that this plate represents Leonard 
caressing his little dog, Mab, which latter is the object we mis- 
took for a pocket-handkerchief. The awful horsehair sofa oppo- 
site p. 29 certainly belongs to the period, and suggests that the 
illustrations were made a long time ago. 
The two books which come last on our list are of another 
class. They are not romances, but novels pure and simple, of the 
artless amatory kind. The hero of the one is called ful ieee, 
and the hero of the other Paul Romaine. Beyond this cein- 
cidence they have little in common, except the universal long- 
drawn love-making. Her Grace is a rather vulgar theatrieal 
story, very garrulous and uninviting. Red Towers is not vulgar 
at all, nor carelessly written, but drawn up on the suppositiom 
that life contains no serious business of any kind, and human 
beings practically no duties beyond philandering and observing 
the philanderings of others, and moping because your philander- 
ings have been disturbed. The first volume and a half of Red 
Towers are exclusively engaged in describing the silly calf-love 
of Paul Romaine, who is supposed to be an exceptionally intelli- 
gent and ey agen man, for a cold and designing girl whose 
experience of the world equals his own callow inexperience. The 
episode is not badly described; the characters do nothing pre- 
osama J false and say nothing hopelessly ridiculous. ey 
have fairly well, like ordinary people. But there is an absolute 
lack of intellectual or imaginative distinction. The subsidiary 
characters—the Colonel, the Canor, the French country squire—do 
nothing that is worth recording, but simply wait upon the loving 
couple, who, in their turn, have no occupation, no ambition, no 
intention, other than their design of coupling. The man is every- 
| thing that is charming and silly; the woman is everything that 
is jesuitical and fascinating; but, if the former shot, or wrote, or 
| played the organ, and if the latter did embroidery, or studied 
poonah-painting, or skated, it would break their undignified, 
though extremely virtuous, concentration on the single passion 
of matrimony. In the spring, as we know on the authority of a 
celebrated nobleman, a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love; but it is really very tiresome, and more than 
any person above nineteen years of age can endure, that his fancy 
should heavily dwell on love all the year round. And the want 
of originality of it all! Not one single sentiment, not one single 
phrase or turn, in Red Towers but has formed the commonplace 
of uninventive novelists for generation upon generation. The 
only parts of Miss Price’s lackadaisical volumes which we can 
praise are those which describe life in Touraine, though these are 
too often exceedingly conventional. But her picture of Chenon- 
ceaux, in the second volume of Red Towers, is very pretty and 
delicate, and suggests that, if she would take to the art of novel- 
writing in earnest, and would have the courage to refuse to 
pander to the maudlin taste of the worst class of readers, she 
might achieve something which might be read with pleasure. 
She knows how to set her characters talking in a lifelike and 

| natural manner. She only needs to learn to give them something 
to say worth saying and worth listening to. 


of the more dignified name), which wound round the southern slopes of the | 


Lammermoor hills. 

How did this dear old crusted manner of opening a romance 
first get started? It is common to all the imitators of Scott in 
every language, but it is not to be found at all frequently in the 


Waverley Novels themselves. Early in Kenilworth, it is true,one | 
traveller alights in the close of the evening, but we positively re- | 


collect no book of Sir Walter Scott’s, except the Black Dwarf, 
which gives a close precedent for this well-worn beginning. It 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND NOTES.* 


NDER the above title, and under an editorship discreetly 
veiled by the initials “ A. B. G.,” is published the latest in- 
stalment of the valuable series of volumes quarried from the 


* The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. (“Literary Curiosities and Notes.” Edited by A. B.G.) 
London: Elliot Stock. 1888. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine by Mr. G. L. Gomme. As might be anti- 
ag this particular selection is especially interesting; and, 
like its predecessors, is sufficiently annotated, although, “ except 
for filling,” it was scarcely necessary to reprint the whole of 
Parnell’s Bookworm, which is tolerably well known. The con- 
‘tents, grouped roughly under “ Book-Making and Book-Selling,” 
“Libraries and Book-Clubs,” and “ Bibles, Prayer-Books, and 
Devotional Books,” are miscellaneous enough to gratify the most 
advanced lover of the literary haggis. There is much in the first 
section concerning the “conqueror worm” and his deeds, and 
some useful details as to book-plates—the most recent of which 
is signed John Leighton. In a note reference is made to the 
admirable handbook on the subject by the present Lord de 
Tabley, and also to the collection of the late Mr. Edward Solly. 
Among various accounts of libraries and collections in the 
second division is a notable paper on “Country Book-Clubs” 
at the beginning of the century, which gives a charming idea 
of the leisurely unburdened state of literature when people 
read Hume and Robertson right through, and found an efficient 
literary anodyne in the chaste productions of Mrs. Opie and Mrs. 
Hannah More. Sometimes they must have read other things, 
for we not long since purchased a copy of the first edition of 
Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne (1798), which still bore on its 
grey boards the faded names of the various members of a book- 
club in the Eastern counties. Another exceedingly interesting 
reprint in this group is an account, dated 1846, of the library of 
aan the poet, many of whose books and manuscripts were sold 
in that year at Evans’s Auction Rooms, in Bond Street, upon the 
death of a Mr. Bright, of Skeffington Hall, by whom they had 
been inherited. Among them was the wonderful interleaved 
copy of Linnzus, exhibited on the unveiling, in 1885, at Pembroke 
College, of Mr. Thornycroft’s bust of Gray, and crowded with 
the exquisite a and writing of the poet. There is much 
of equal interest in the remaining section of the volume ; but we 
must content ourselves with a general reference to it, and the 
general statement that “Literary Curiosities and Notes” will 
not be found to be the least valuable of this happily-conceived 
collection of antiquarian reprints. 


AN AMERICAN ON ENGLAND AND AMERICA.* 


HE literature which seems now most in favour on both sides 

of the Atlantic is that of personal reminiscence. The 
“Memoirs of P.P., Clerk of this Parish,” are being written in 
every variety of shape. P.P. is now an author, now a journalist, 
now a painter, now an actor, now a German Grand Duke, now 
a French Royalist. He seems to reverse the words of the Latin 
poet and to say, “I am a man, and nothing about me can be 
uninteresting to mankind.” The ego plays a large part in modern 
book-making ; the pronoun of the first personal singular is the 
ee of speech. We are far from complaining of this 
habit. e owe to it some of the most charming works both of 
recent and earlier literature. The best of these individual re- 
membrances have not been those in which the actors in public 
life have recorded their experiences. Works of this kind 
usually have the character of apologies and polemics. They 
often renew in an autobiographical shape old controversies of 
which the world has had enough. More interesting often are 
the recollections of men who, while capable of playing a con- 
siderable part in great affairs, have preferred the cool, seques- 
tered vale of life—surely, with much respect to Gray, a very 
laboured and ornate paraphrase of Horace’s fallentis semita 
vite—possessing that indefinable attractiveness of character and 
that sympathetic and reconciling intelligence which gathers 
about them men of varied culture and diverse dispositions, who 
seem capable of understanding each other only through some 
such intermediary. Records of this kind do not partake of the 
egotistic character which we have attributed, perhaps too swee 
ingly, to the literature of personal reminiscence. A writer of this 
order is rather the eye through which contemporaries and a 
future generation see the times and society in which he lived, 
and the mind which interprets it to them. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch’s bulky volume is by no means a bad 
specimen of the “P.P. of this parish” order of literature. He 
has been in his time the clerk of a very large parish. He was, 
as his title-page informs us, Secretary of the Treasury under three 
American sidents. Yet he might possibly have written a 
better book if, instead of being Finance Minister in the United 
States, he had been his own private secretary or his own intimate 

rsonal friend. He does not always sufficiently distinguish 
Sone the provinces of history and of biography, between the 
literature of political discussion and that of personal gossip. We 
can read about Free Banking, the Legal Tender Acts, the John- 
son-Staunton controversy, and similar historic themes elsewhere. 
Dr. Johnson’s doctrine that more might be learned of a great 
man’s character by & conversation with one of his servants than 
by a formal record of his exploits, beginning with his pedigree 
and ending with his Seastal, puts a sober truth in a perverse 
form. It is not necessary to have recourse to the butler or 
the valet. Applying the spirit of his remark, however, to Mr. 


* Men and Measures of Half a Century: Sketches and C ts. By 


Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treasury in the Administrations of 
Presidents Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


McCulloch’s volume, as described on his title-page, we may say 
that his sketches of the men with whom during half a century he 
was familiar are more interesting and permanently valuable than 
his comments upon the measures in which he took a part, or to 
which he was opposed, though these comments are often saga- 
cious, and are not without value in their bearing upon future 
controversies in England, as well as on past controversies in 
America. 

Mr. McCulloch is by birth a New Englander, and his opening 
pages give a rather meagre account of the theological contro- 
versies between the Calvinistic and Unitarian theology which 
simmered on the hub of the universe about the time of our first 
Reform Bill, and a much better account of the Boston lawyers 
and men of letters of that epoch. Mr. McCulloch’s literary taste 
seems somewhat unformed ; at any rate his standards are capri- 
ciously selected ; for he combines with a very just tribute to the 
piety and virtue of Dr. Channing the testimony that “his essays 
upon Milton and Napoleon were not surpassed by the best of 
Allison’s [one of the two I's is due to the liberality of Mr. 
McCulloch] and Macaulay’s.” In 1833 Mr. McCulloch left New 
England for what was then the far, but is now the near, West— 
if it can be called the West at all. Some of his political recol- 
lections centre about the election to the Presidency in 1841 of 
General Harrison, whose grandson will presently be installed in 
the White House at Washington. Mr. McCulloch gets over the 
ground rapidly ; for not many pages further on we encounter a 
figure once familiar in London, that of General Robert C. Schenck, 
of whose connexion with a too enterprising mining company and 
with the game of poker Mr. McCulloch speaks charitably. He 
remarks, with some complacency, that “ he ”"—that is, General 
Schenck—“ was frequently the guest of a lady so distinguished that 
it was an honor to any one to be invited to her house,” and that, 
having, at her request, initiated her into the mysteries of poker, 
he was erroneously supposed to be a not disinterested missiona 
of that institution at the card-tables of London. Mr. McCulloch’s 
recollections are not tied down to any pedantic order, chronological 
or alphabetical ; and, after these excursions with General Harrison 
to Washington in 1841 and with General Schenck to London a 
generation later, we come back to his appointment as cashier and 
manager of the Fort Wayne Branch of the State Bank of Indiana, 
the fortunes of which institution he discusses at some length. 
He made the acquaintance some years later of Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, on his coming from Indianapolis to visit his brother 
Charles, then “ pastor of a New-School church at Fort Wayne, 
of which my wife was a member.” It is fair to add that Mr. 
McCulloch had, and to the last retained, a strong affection for, 
and an unshaken confidence in, Mr. Beecher. He does not, how- 
ever, throw any light upon the problem which, he says, exercised 
the minds of many of Mr. Beecher’s hearers—namely, “how he 
acquired knowledge without study.” Has Mr. McCulloch ever 
heard a story of Charles II. and the Royal Society? From Mr. 
Beecher Mr. McCulloch passes, in one gigantic stride, to Pre- 
sident Lincoln, and his Finance Minister, Mr., afterwards Chief 
Justice, Chase, by whom Mr. McCulloch was employed to 
organize the National Currency Bureau. After Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
election to the Presidency, he offered the post of Secretary of the 
Treasury to Mr. McCulloch, who accepted it, and who continued 
to hold it under President Johnson, after Lincoln’s assassination. 
Mr. McCulloch has arrived at a much higher _— of Mr. 
Johnson than it is easily possible for observers with fewer oppor- 
tunities of intimate knowledge to entertain. Of General Grant 
he has the courage to say that, though “his name may not be 
second to any in the long line of American soldiers,” yet his 
achievements scarcely “entitle him to a place by the side of the 

at captains of the world.” Grant’s unfitness for the Presidency, 

e says, soon became apparent to others, though he never, during 
the eight years of his twofold term, became conscious of it 
himself. 

Mr. McCulloch was released from office on the retirement of 
Mr. Johnson and General Grant’s election to the Presidency in 
1869. He returned to it during the last year of Mr. Arthur's 
term, in 1884. In the interval he visited England, for the first 
time, arriving here in 1870, and residing among us during five 
or six years. We have little reason, on the whole, to feel 
dissatisfied with his remarks upon us. Mr. McCulloch, as an 
amateur agriculturist whose expenditure on the land has always 
exceeded his income from it, looks with a sort of disinterested 
envy on English farming, as it was when he observed it. Even 
when pursued as a business, he says, American farming is, on 
the whole, not profitable—an observation which may carry 
comfort to some British alarmists. He sometimes generalizes, 
perhaps, rather rapidly and sweepingly, as when he infers, from 
the behaviour of a distinguished novelist whom he had met at 
Sir Frederick Bruce’s, in Washington, to a lady whom he had 
taken down to dinner, “that English gentlemen are not dis- 
tinguished for their chivalry in their intercourse with the other 
sex ”—a fact which he philosophically attributes to the law of 
primogeniture, setting boys above girls, but also, we may add, 
one boy above another. He objects to the English practice of 
not introducing people to each other—a usage to which he admits 
one noble exception in the instance of “a party given by a dis- 
tinguished duke at his interesting old mansion in Piccadilly.” 
Mr. McCulloch was led, by his observations during five or six 
years’ residence among us, to the conclusion that 

A knight—one who has taken the first step on the social ladder—is 
prouder of his rank than one who stands among those who are nearest to 
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the throne. To addressa knight without the “Sir,” or his wife without 
the “ Lady,” would be an offence not readily forgiven. Not so with men 
of higher status. “Mr. McCulloch, will you take my wife,’’ said a distin- 
guished earl at a dinner which was given by him to me soon after I 
went to London, in recognition of the position I had held in the United 
States—“ Mr. McCulloch, will you take my wife to the table?” Had he 
been a knight, he would have said, “ Will you take Lady —— ?” 
Dismissing this social paradox, with which we may couple the poli- 
tical paradox that “ in the House of Lords a baron, by his superior 
ability, may have greater influence than a duke,” Mr. McCulloch 
pays a tribute to the good government of London as compared 
with American cities, freedom and order going hand in hand; to 
the superiority both in comfortable living and habits of thrift 
of English over American workmen, and to the exemption of 
English society from the wealth-worship dominant in the United 
States. In contradiction to the view put forward almost simulta- 
neously by Mr. Bryce, Mr. McCulloch says :—“The English people 
seemed to me happier—to be more contented with their situation 
in life, to take things easier than any I had known. I did not see 
in their faces that careworn and anxious expression which is so 
common in the United States.” Mr. McCulloch’s remarks on our 
[wey or system show a curious mixture of good sense and imper- 
ect information, and are amusing when they fail to be instruc- 
tive. His views of political dangers in the United States are 
more valuable. Though always an Abolitionist, he thinks that 
the bestowal of the franchise upon the emancipated slaves was a 
mistake. He sees still more danger in the unrestricted manhood 
suffrage, which is all but universal in the United States, and 
especially in the concession of the franchise to foreigners. Most 
observers of the course of events in America will be able to 
supply reasons for Mr. McCulloch’s conclusions, but they will 
do well to look for them in the book itself, which, in spite of 
some foibles, is instructive and, partly in virtue of those foibles, is 


amusing. 


THE SAD STORY OF AN ETON BOY.* 


de Etonians are proud of their school is, we believe, a 
fact ; that they are apt to take too much upon themselves by 
reason of this accident of their existence is, we know, a theory. 
How often, we have thought, must the supporters of this theory 
—that is to say, speaking roughly, all Britons who have been 
educated under other but doubtless not less holy shades than that 
of the Sixth Henry—how often must they smile to reflect that 
(putting the industrious history of Mr. Maxwell Lyte aside), 
practically the best book yet written about Eton is the work of 
one who owed no allegiance to the school. The author of 
Etoniana was a Rugbeian! The fact is unquestionably humiliating 
—for Etonians. And matters are made still worse by another, 
and not less indisputable, fact that all tales essaying to deal 
seriously with the life of this particular school have been 
failures. There is, indeed, that excellent little bit of fun, About 
Some Fellows, and there are some glimpses, fit though few, in 
Mr. Julian’s Sturgis’s John-a-Dreams ; but in the latter the hero’s 
school-life is no more than a passing incident, and the former is 
pure comedy, or, if the purist pleases, farce. There is no 
ae ap ton tale so deplorably as Eric; but, on the other 
d, there is none which deserves to stand even on the same 
shelf with Tom Brown's School Days; but that, to be sure, is no 
more pertinent illustration than it would be to say that there is 
no epic ng to stand on the same shelf with the Iliad. Why 
did not Mr. Thomas Hughes's parents send him to Eton? Or is 
there some peculiar inspiration in the atmosphere of Lawrence 
Sheriff’s school that dwellers in the valley of the Thames have 
never felt ? 

The story we have just been reading will not remove this 
ach. But there is an excuse for it. It has not—to borrow 
the phrase of a distinguished and lamented critic—it has not for 
its primary aim to see the object as it really is: in less ideal 
language, its aim is not to present a picture of a schoolboy’s life at 
Eton, but to inculcate a moral lesson; to show, in short, as 

British Arthur showed in the magic Castle of St. John— 

How mirth can into folly glide, 
: And folly into sin ! 

The hero’s fault is his inability to say “No”; and he appears to 
have been merely placed at Eton because the author considered 
that this disagreeable little word needs to be more frequently 
pronounced, and is more difficult to pronounce, at that school 
than at any other. Lionel Harcourt is clever, popular, idle, and 
weak ; not exactly vicious, but certainly with no strong leaning 
at any time to the side of virtue, and incurably selfish. He is, in 
fact, though the author does not seem to be aware of it, even 
granting his one cardinal fault, by no means a good specimen of 
an English lad. His father is dead, also from the inability to say 
“No” when the question came in the shape of a glass of wine; 
and the same failing has caused him to leave a very poor pro- 
vision for his widow and two sons. The head of the family is a 
mysterious stranger, Uncle Harold, whom no one has seen, and 
few heard of, since the Crimean War. A bad wound and conse- 
quent ill-health have kept him abroad on a sort of indefinite 
sick-leave, and when the tale opens he is believed to be, like Mr. 
Stanley, somewhere in the interior of Africa. His return is 


* Lionel Harcourt, the Etonian; or, Like Other Fellows. By G, E. |= 


Wyatt, Author of “Harry Bertram” &c. London, Edinburgh, and N 
York : Nelson & Sons. 1888. 


anxiously expected by his family, for he is rich, and, though 
somewhat stern, not illiberal; and Lionel, in the natural course of 
things, will be his heir. The mother is pious and amiable, 
but weak (in the heart, poor lady, as well as in will), and we are 
pained to find her talking to her younger son of Lionel as 
“ distingué-looking.” With such parents the poor boy could 
hardly have come to much good, and he certainly does not. 
Indeed, he goes downhill with a rapidity astonishing even in a 
story-book, as little checked by any consideration of his mother’s 
ill-health or the obvious poverty of their home as by the remon- 
strances of his younger brother Alfred, who is a pattern of all 
the proprieties, and must have been extremely irritating to an 
elder brother, conscious of being the pattern of none. At last 
the wretched boy, driven into a corner by the imminent danger of 
an execution in his mother’s house to pay for one of his own 
follies, endorses his uncle’s name at the back of a cheque, which 
he gets cashed late at night by the secretary of a club in St. 
James’s Street, through the good offices of a schoolfellow, whose 
father is a member—rather a queer way of doing business, but 
there are many queer things in the story. The boys are in London 
together for the Eton and Harrow match, which Lionel wins for 
his school by carrying out his bat for 111 runs—apparently, for 
the statistics of the game are a little confused, which may, how- 
ever, be only the author's artfulness, as he quotes the newspaper 
report, and newspaper reports of cricket matches are wont, as we 
all know, to lack the great gift of lucidity. In this one, for instance, 
the Eton Captain appears to have been both run out and caught out 
in his second innings when the score was either 50 or 28 for five 
wickets, as you please; and the last hit but one of the match was 
“a magnificent cut to point,” which “went for a good 3, for it sent 
the ball right over the heads of the crowd, and made it rebound 
from the wall behind on the other side of the path ”—a magnifi- 
cent cut indeed! However, this report is useful in settling the 
chronology of the tale (otherwise in a deplorably unsettled con- 
dition), which must evidently refer to some period before Lord’s 
ground was roped in for this match—which was, if our memory 
serves us, in 1864. But the hero’s triumph ends in disaster; for 
the moment the match is over he starts for his home on the 
Sussex seaboard to settle the little business of the execution, is 
naturally late for “lock-up,” and, being caught by his tutor 
making an entry through a window, is reported to the head- 
master, and promptly expelled. On the top of this come his 
uncle’s discovery of the forgery and his mother’s death from the 
shock ; after which we have really not the heart to c= 

There is no particular Eton colour about the book, though 
certain native forms of speech are employed, such as “ Pop,” 
“ sock-shop,” and the like; but there are certain little touches 
which seem to indicate only a second-hand acquaintance with the 
school on the author’s part. These lapses, however, are really of 
no moment; for, as we have said, the gist of the tale is moral, 
not narrative. In this respect it is as unswerving as a Greek 
tragedy. Justice, in the shape of Uncle Harold (who returns in 
an evil hour for his unhappy nephew), holds the balance with 
“ cold, impartial hands.” One expects every moment to hear the 
Chorus (represented by the immaculate Alfred) ring out the old 
chant, aiAwov aidwoy 8 ed vixdrw. Not even can Lionel’s 
triumphant batting avert the inexorable doom; and this, now 
when the athlete holds the lordship of mortal things, is in- 
deed a most pointed moral. In truth, the moral is indisputable 
throughout ; but it is not cheerfully set forth, nor can the story 
be recommended as likely to enliven the fireside hours of the 
Christmas holidays for any boy from whatever school he comes. 
We remember to have read somewhere long years ago of a 
melancholy, albeit good-natured man, who loved to make presents 
to children, but made them all in conformity with his mood. The 
most signal illustration of this misguided amiability took the shape 
of a toy cunningly wrought in the likeness of a sepulchre, from 
which leaped, on pressure of a spring, the grinning presentment of 
a skeleton. Were this sad spirit still walking the earth, he would 
find a gift after his heart in Lionel Harcourt. 


PICTURESQUE OXFORD.* 


l& is a little unfortunate, perhaps, that in the concluding sentence 
of his introduction to this volume of interesting, if somewhat 
unequal, sketches of Oxford, Mr. Humphry Ward should have 
slightly forced the note of praise. We at any rate should hesitate 
to concur in the rather sweeping proposition that Mr. Fulleylove, 
“almost alone among artists that visit Oxford, has discovered 
its beauties and striven to express them.” Unless our memory 
deceives us, we have met before this with pictorial reproductions 
of most of the “ beauties” which Mr. Fulleylove is said to have 
discovered, and we must even add that the effort to express them 
has been in some cases more successful than his. Mr. Ward 
regrets that it is not possible to reproduce water-colours as 
accurately and satisfactorily as drawings in pencil, and that 
therefore “ we must fain content ourselves with those pencil 
drawings, in which Mr. Fulleylove has relied entirely — that 
gift of draughtsmanship which he possesses as completely as he 
possesses the gift of colour.” We share Mr. Ward's regret that 
the artist’s water-colours are not reproducible, but it appears 
to us that in their absence we might be doing him an in- 


* Oxford Yi yatted. By John Fulleylove, R.I. With Notes by 
T. London: Fine Art Company. 1889. 
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justice by accepting his eulogist’s standard of the complete- 
ness in which he possesses the gift of colour. For we are 
constrained to say that, spirited as are many of the sketches 
in this volume, Mr. Fulleylove’s gift of draughtsmanship does not 
strike us as by any means “complete.” Notably it is not so as 
regards his treatment of foliage—a point in which his deficiencies 
have, in more than one instance, told injuriously on the artistic 
result. Thus, the view of the interior of Balliol, as seen from the 
new gateway, suffers most seriously from the woolly handling of 
the creeper-covered walls and buttresses which meet the eye in 
the centre and to the left of the picture; and the porch of St. 
Mary’s, the tower and chapel of New, and “Addison’s Walk” 
at Magdalen, are all more or less marred by the same defect. 
his reproductions of purely architectural beauties, Mr. Fulleylove 
is much more successful. And in such a sketch as that, for 
instance, of the Hall and Chapel of Oriel, with its fascinating 
mixture of “styles,” we see him at his best. Not much fault is to 
be found with his selection of his subjects. During a stay of 
several months in Oxford, “he drew,” Mr. Ward tells us, 
“ whatever struck him most, not avoiding the obvious beauties of 
the place because they were well known, not passing by quaint 
corners in the byways which the dweller in Oxford never notices 
and on which the artist who visits the city seldom dwells.” He 
has given us, we admit, a fair share of both classes of subjects, 
though in at least one case he seems to us to have yielded to the 
temptation to “avoid an obvious beauty.” Otherwise he would 
hardly have deemed the inner quad. of St. John’s a subject pre- 
ferable to the unrivalled view of the back of the college, with 
“ King Charles’s Window ” as seen across the lawn of its noble 
ens. The inequality noticeable in the full-page illustrations 
1s absent from the vignettes inserted in the letterpress of the in- 
troduction. In these Mr. Fulleylove has never failed ; and in one 
of them—that best known of Oxford “beauties,” the view of 
Merton from the Meadows—he has succeeded to admiration. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. C. F. KEARY’S new edition of that excellent intro- 
duction for students, The Dawn of History, by Annie Keary 
(Smith & Innes), comprises so much new work summarizing 
recent research in pre-historic fields that the result is practically 
a new book. The characteristics of the original edition remain, 
however, and in no respect has the editor, in his more extensive 
and far-reaching retrospect, departed from the form and method 
so happil se wa in the first instance. Discretion and skill, 
ina me f istinguish Mr. Keary’s work. The new contributions 
on myths, religious ideas, folk-lore, and the growth of language, 
are treated with admirable force and clearness as processes of 
human development converging on the historic period. Mutually 
illustrative, their co-relation is suggested with cumulative effect 
from chapter to chapter. Controversial matter is wisely avoided, 
on the whole, by Mr. Keary, some few questions concerning 
myths and philological theories not generally accepted being 
discussed or set forth in a brief appendix. Now that history can 
no longer be taught in the old piecemeal or sectional fashion, 
some preparative work on pre-historic man is absolutely necessary. 
The Dawn of History supplies the need exactly, 
Sir Philip Magnus, as a writer on education—Jndustrial 
Education (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.)—inevitably suggests the 
uestion, What would education be without Sir Philip Magnus ? 
e is an “educationist”—to use the cant word—of the most 
ardent type. He desires a Minister of Education for this belated 
country, efficient organization of our educational agencies, and 
the higher education of the children of our working classes. A 
great step forward was taken in 1870; but, it seems, we must 
press on. Sir Philip Magnus, to put it briefly, is a believer in 
education who is nothing if not “advanced.” The old conscript 
fathers of pedagogy—even Rousseau, with his “true educational 
method ”—pant after him in vain. In an inclusive and rousing 
chapter on “ Mercantile Training,” the merits of foreign “ schools 
of commerce,” elementary and high, are seductively set forth; 
and that dreadful spectre, the German clerk, who knows all 
ages equally with his mother-tongue, is raised from the 
leasant fiction of Mr. Walter Besant to point the moral. Now, 
if education makes the man—the mercantile man included—how 
was it that England occupied the van in commercial matters in 
days of darkness, when popular education was not, certainly, 
more advanced than on the Continent? The usual answer is 
that we possessed greater natural advantages, most of which 
are now fast disappearing. Sir Philip Magnus cites several 
official Reports to show that our foreign trade is shrinking 
mainly from the operation of German competition, and he 
points out that it is in Germany that the educational equip- 
ment of young persons who engage in commercial pursuits 
is more complete than in England. Here we have the suggested 
cause and effect. But does it solve the whole povtlon ? 
Surely the prosperity of Germany, with the keener competition 
that accompanied it in our markets, has been largely due to 
the enormous development of natural resources, such as iron 
and coal, which occurred at a much later period than the 
similar development in England. What was once practically 
our monopoly has now ceased to be. Other countries, suck as 
Belgium and France, have also shared in breaismg it down. 
These results cannot wholly be attributed ‘fo any educational 


system. The increased educational facilities advocated by Sir 

hilip Magnus may, or may not, bear the golden fruit enthusiasts 
expect to see gathered. ‘hus far we are in the throes of bees 
ment, That competition Will be sharper than ever is the one, 
that admits of no dispute. , ee 

A Manual of Decorative Composition (Virtue & Co.), translated 
from the French of Professor Henri Mayeux by J. Gonino, is a 
treatise on the theory and practice of decorative art and arna- 
ment intended for industrial artists, designers, architects, and 
decorators. Both portions of the work are profusely illustratéd, 
and the young student in design may learn, from the spegi- 
mens of good and bad work depicted, what errors of form and 


composition to avoid. Should he possess the intuitive taste and. 


temperament of a true artist, these object-lessons will, of course, be 
unnecessary. Much more useful is the practical exposition of the 
subject in the second half of the work, which treats of decorative 
— applied to the various materials and fabrics used in indus- 
trial art. 

Adam Dickson, by Thomas Mason (Glasgow: Bryce & Son), is 
a story of Scottish life, with considerable national flavour and 
local colour, and altogether by no means without promise, as a 
first attempt in fiction. The sketch of the Scot in London is 
brightly done, and the love affairs of the hero are pleasantly 
told. The author, however, would do better if, in stooping to 
truth, he strains not at burlesque. His tendency to facetious- 
ness is not to be encouraged. For the illustrations by Mr. 
James Greig there is not much to be said, especially as the 
author declares them to be “ well done.” 

The Household of McNeil, by Amelia E. Barr (Clarke & Co.), 
is a rather disagreeable story of the ill-fortune that befalls the 

retty, wilful daughter of a Scotch laird who marries a wicked 
ord, who bribes an Italian ruffian to murder her when she has 
become tedious to his lordship. The bravo is a man of business. 
He accepts a larger bribe from the lady and spares her, to the 
confusion of the husband, who dies the notorious death of the 
wicked. There is a good deal of bad melodrama in all this and 
some rather nauseous sentiment in the story. We sympathize 
at first with the naughty Lord Maxwell, who is treated in a 
very ill-bred way by the purse-proud McNeil and a meddlesome 
Presbyterian minister. 

The adventures of a boy in the last century, who ultimately 
rises to the post of captain in the East India Company's service, 
are detailed with effective realism in Commander Lovett Cameron’s 
Among the Turks (Nelson & Sons). The story is well illustrated 
and interesting. It is something of a shock, however, to read in 
this book oy ae (p. 135), “ Still, I own that, when this lad of 
twelve talked of his harem, saying that he was tired and was 
going to his women’s rooms, I was fairly astonished.” And, 
though the circumstance is explained away, “ fairly astonished” 
every reader must remain. 

Under Two Shillings, by Julius Barras (Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co.), is a collection of entertaining papers on Ballooning, 
Birds, Monkeys, “ Snakes and other Philistines,” and Publishers. 
Colonel Barras is a sportsman who loves and understands 
animals. His stories about monkeys and snakes are capitally 
told, besides including facts strange and new. Very pretty, too, 
is his account of that sweet “ polyglotist ” among birds, the Indian 
mocking-lark, and his avediees accomplishments. Readers of 
the author’s India and Tiger-Hunting will find much to interest 
them in the concluding article on publishers and critics. 

Whitaker's Almanac for 1889 is further enlarged this year, yet 
extension of its borders has in no way affected the admirable 
utility of a compendium that is now indispensable in every 
household. The additional matter includes articles on Educational 
Progress, Marks on Porcelain, the new Local Government Act, a 
Victoria Cross list, and a Glossary on Astronomical Terms. We 
have also to acknowledge The Catholic Directory for 1889, the 
fifty-second year of issue (Burns & Oates), and Calvert's 
Mechanics’ Almanack for 1889 (Heywood). 

We have also received Practical Elements of Construction, by 
Percy L. Addison, F.G.S. (Elliot Stock); Electric Bells and All 
About Them, a handy, practical book, by 8. R. Bottone, illustrated 
(Whittaker & Co.); Historical Records of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, a “continuation,” by Captain A. Sprot (Chatham: Gale 
& Polden); Paradise Regained §c., “ Canterbury Poets” (Scott) ; 
Aroer, by the Author of Uriel (Burns & Oates) ; For Abigail, by 
Silas K. Hocking (Warne & Co.), and The Romance of a Quiet 
Watering-Place, by Nora Helen Warddel (New York: Belford, 
Clarke, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturpDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orrice, 38 Sournampron Street, Srranp, Lonpon. 
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